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Extra Heavy Single Spinning Belts 


COST LEAST IN THE LONG RUN 
BECAUSE THEY RUN LONGEST 


WRITE FOR THE PROOF 


THE BRADFORD BELTING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


200 WaLtnut STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE BEST 


and Shuttles 


DRAPER CO. HOPEDALE MASS. 


Draper Company 
HOPEDALE MASS. 


Southern Agent 
J. D. CLOUDMAN 188 South Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 
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on your opening and carding rooms, 
and you“have touched the vital spots 
in your mill. 


We are specialists and our entire 
thought, time and resources are ap- 
plied to the manufacture and care of 
the most perfect machines for these 
vital spots. 


CAMPBELL TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
AUBURN, RHODE ISLAND 


Southern Agent, MAYES, Bide. Chartotte, 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


So_e Licensees AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
t40 Oliver St , Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St.. Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


BRO DRYER 


FIREPROOF 


Substantial, Dorable it low. cost of 
soperation. Dryers forall kinds of Material 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery. It is 
applied successfully to the following carding room 


machinery : 

Railways Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines  Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED H. G. MA CHARLOTTESN. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

the latest invention in Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 

chines. Manufacturers of al) kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent, 


90TH ANNIVERSARY 


CARD CLOTHING 


STRIPPER BURNISHER AND EMERY FILLET 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 


515 Commercial Bank Bldg, Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 
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Phone 1722 
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Address President Scott Maxwell 


To the Twentieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association: 


Gentlemen: 


The occurrences of the past year 
have made for the discrediting of 
many prophets; the unexpectéd has 
been the rule, and what appeared in 
the beginning to be a year of uncer- 
tainties and slow business, develop- 
ed into brisk and firm business con- 
dition. The war had built a tariff 
wall around the industries of these 
United States: it is possibly the 
highest tariff in our history, it has 
effectually stopped the wholesale 
importation of foreign goods that 
were threatening disaster to the 
cotton manufacturers of this coun- 
try when the European war started. 
The cotton manufacturers have not 
received any large war orders, but 
war orders for other materials 
needed for the armies have so stim- 
ulated all lines of business that the 
purchasing powers of our domestic 
markets have been increased to such 
a degree that they are now and 
have been for some months past, 
really taking the full output of all 
our spindles and looms. 


Thoughtful men, recalling demor- 
alized conditions in the summer of 
1914, cannot refrain from  tlooking 
ahead with anxiety. Peace, eventu- 
ally, is bound to come in Europe; 
when it does come antebellum con- 
ditions will recur with aggravated 
symptoms. The United States will 
be the best world market to sell in, 
‘he worst to buy from. Belligerent 
nations will devote unusual energies 
to the restoration of industry. Pri- 
vate capital will, as never before, 
enjoy the fostering care of govern- 
ment. Only in this land does the 
individualistic system of business 
prevail. In Europe, a new social- 
ized democracy has taken complete 
charge of manufacturing, mining, 
and transportation, through the col- 
lective principle. This departure 
was brought about by the stern ne- 
cessities of war. “The necessities of 
finance will continue then until 
commerce and credit have been re- 
habiliated. Some say the old order 
will never be restored. In the fierce 
competition that is certain to follow, 
if may well be doubted if our sys- 
tem can hold out. Assuredly trouble 
is ahead for us unless capital in 
America is treated with greater in- 
telligenece by the government. 

Mills which produce colored goods 


only have not had an easy time in 
providing a supply of dyestuffs; and 
the situation regarding dyestuff sup- 
plies is steadily growing more dif- 
ficult. Many colors are impossible 
to obtain and lines of goods depend- 
ent upon these special colors have 
been withdrawn from the markets. 
The obtainable dyes, with the ex- 
ception of the small quantities now 
being manufactured in this country, 
are the accumulated German dyes 
that have been collected by specula- 
tors from every available source 
and country on the globe, and are 
being offered to manufacturers at 
about 1000 per cent increase in 
prices that were current before the 
war, with the additions of adulter- 
ants that reduce their actual value 
to over 30 per cent of their original 
value. 


There is a bill before Congress 
known as the Hill Bill, H. R. 702, 
which is intended to protect the 


dyestuff industry, buf it has not yet 
been reported out of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. There seems 
to be an opinion prevalent that it 
will not be reported out, but will 
be included in a “General Bill for 
some protection, viz: A duty on dye- 
stuff sufficient to enable American 
manufacturers to compete with 
German dyestuff industry when the 
war is ended, but it appears as if 
the war will be over before Con- 
gress decides upon any line of act- 
ion. In the meantime, we see artic- 
les similar to the following: Tex- 
teil World Journal, February ?tst, 
Exporters Compelled to Turn Down 
Orders. Many inquiries come to 
nothing through lack of dyestuffs, 
etc. which emphasize most emphat- 
ically the need of a no-partisan 
tariff board to prepare the neces- 
sary data so that Congress could 
act quickly and advisedily in an 
emergency, the present dyestuff sit- 
uation being a fair example. 


The Keating-Owen Child Labor 
Bill has recently passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate. 
It is the opinion of manv who have 
visited Washington during the hear- 
ings of this bill, that ff will pass. 
You. have all no doubt familiarized 
yourselves with the contents of this 
bill, so IT will only mention in pass- 
ing that the main objection to the 
bill is that if deprives the States of 
the right to regulate their internal 
affairs, and places Federal inspec- 
tors in all States to regulate the 
hours and at what age people shall 


be allowed to work in certain oc- 
cupations. It has some exceptions, 
however, it does not afford any re- 
hef .to the 5000 children between 
the ages of 7 and 15 years employed 
for 12 hours each day in the Sugar 
Beet fields of Colorado, but we un- 
derstand that some of the good peo- 
ple of Colorado are trying to make 
the working conditions, hours, ete.., 
better for these children under the 
age of 10 years. 

The press in editorials and car- 
loons has the habit of representing 
manufacturers as the consistent 
enemies of any and all legislation 
designed, though oft times unwise- 
ly, to ameliorate working conditions 


among employees. The truth is 
thal the men at the textile helm 
have done more in this direction 


than legislation ever has or can do. 
These men do not become barbar- 
ions or slave drivers, losing their 
sense of justice, sympathy and kind- 
ness when they go on the salary 
roll of a cotton mill. In all of 
these elements that go to make up 
the well balanced character, we will 
not dodge comparison with the 
folks who, more than ourserves, not 
only inform the left hand what the 
right hand doeth, but also stand 
upon legislative house tops to in- 
form all other hands. 


it is not proper for me to violate 
this mjunction of the Good Book. 
It would be immodest. too. to here 
refer to our welfare work. There 
are no unions in Southern 
mills, this is mainly because labor is 
foo contented. Let that record 
speak for itself. 


The cotton situation seems to be 
a question of the ability of the hold- 
ers of cotton to carry the surplus 
until such time as the world will 
need it. From present figures on 
consumption and export, it would 
appear that the carry over into the 
next crop will be abouf three mil- 
lions bales, American. To expect 
the countries now at war to buy 
and store surplus cotton at prices 
now quoted in those markets, is to 
expect the impossible. The surplus 
must be financed by the people now 
holding, and under these conditions 
I do not expect much change in the 
present prices. unless the acreage 
should be very materially decreas- 
ed, which I do not believe will he the 
case. ~" very unfavorable growing 
conditions during the early months 
for the new crop, which is possible. 
From present reports, it would seem 


cotton 


that an increase in cotton acreage 
will be the rule. 

The idea of marketing cotton 
slowly made much headway during 
the fall of 1915. To a pomt never 
before witnessed, except when a vir- 
tual blockade existed the year be- 
fore, cotton was warehoused and 
held at interior points by producer 
and country merchant. This course 
was encouraged by certain govern- 
ment officials who held out the as- 
surance of high prices after Christ- 
mmas. Performances did not square 
with promise. The promise should 
never have been made. It ignored 
the true principle behind the plan. 
Cotton should be marketed slowly 
lo establish the price the year 
around, to better the price of the 


distressed cotton that must go to 
market in the fall. Heretofore, May 
prices have been generally higher 


than November. The differences in 
available supplies going to market 
determined this. It resulted in loss 
lo the producers. But if there is a 
substantial part of the erop carried 
by the producers until spring, the 
reason for the usual spring rise 
ceases to exist, so a more uniferm 
succession of prices will be quoted 
throughout the entire season. Opin- 
ion is widespread that we manufac- 
turers are opposed to marketing col- 
ton slowly. This is a mistaken opin- 
ion. It has, on the contrary, so many 
advantages, no less to ourselves than 
lo the farmer, that we should and 
do give it our hearty approval. 

Open price competition was quite 
freely discussed at our Memphis 
meeting last year. As a result of 
those discussions, a get-together- 
meeting was held by the National 
Council in New York, at which 
meeting many selling houses were 
represented. The meeting was most 
cordial and informal. Open price 
competition was the theme of the 
evening, and some very interesting 
statements in support of open prices 
were made. 

This meeting appointed commil- 
tees to work out plans for trying 
out the open price idea in the sale 
of cotton goods. The obstacles to 
be met and overcome are many and 
various, buf the hope of final suc- 
cess seemed to inspire all present 
with the belief that the object 
sought would finally be attained. 

In closing I desire to express te 
the officers and members of this as- 
sociation, my appreciation and 
thanks for their kindly considera- 
tion and hearty support. 


t § 


In aceepting the courteous invi- 
lation of your Program Committee 
to speak to this Convention, I de- 
sire to disclaim any right to appear 
before vou as an expert upon the 
subject to be presented. I do feel, 
however, that there is much in com- 
mon between the industry which 
you represent and the industrial 
work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which I represent. The 
product of the textile industry is 
cloth—a by-product is efficiency in 
producing cloth. I shall not discuss 
any particular welfare agency, how- 
ever, but confine my remarks to 
the more general subject of welfare 
work. 

Production. 

Wherever there is steady prog- 
ress new standards as steadily arise. 
Our industrial progress has brought 
many changes in standards espe- 
cially of organization, methods and 
machinery. At first. these changes 
moved slowly like a succession of 
dissolving views but now they make 
a veritable motion picture, This 
progress in organization, .method 
and machinery, bas been directed 
in the main toward one objective— 
production. This has been the.won- 
der word of industry and the rigid 
measure of success. The test of 
ability of manager, superintendent, 
foreman and workman, has been the 
output. It is this that got us last 
year $2.00 from the factories for 
every dollar from the farm. Of 
course, this has meant pressure; 
every man in a responsible place in 
industry has felt it the workers 
have felt it, too. 

The steel industry, for example, 
has always afforded a striking illus- 
tration of both output and pressure 
and Andrew Carnegie was an 
illustrator. He was a master of pro- 
duction; he was also the prince of 
high pressure.” When a manager 
wired him that they had beaten all 
records that week, Carnegie replied, 
“Why not do it every week?” Such 
pressure is less noticeable in the 
textile industry, but doubtless you, 
too, are familiar with the slogan, 
“gal results.” 
Efficiency in Production. 
is a striking fact today, 
that industry 1s taking on a 
larger objective; it must have not 
only production, but effieieney in 
production. This, as | understand 
if, means the largest possible out- 
put with the smallest possible 
waste—of time, material or energy. 
Mr. Carnegie testified in Washing- 
ton early in 1912 that now he would 
not do business exactly as he used 
to. Doubtless the changes he would 
make would include not less output 
but a lessening of the pressure and 
greater attention to the avoidance 
of waste—especially human waste. 

Industry is saving material to- 
day as never before. IT have just 
come from a coal mining territory 
where the state reports five years 
ago showed that fifty per cent of the 
coal was being wasted in mining. 
Now mines in that Sate are losing 
only eight per cent. It will not do 
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in the future to destroy a ton 
coal for every one marketed as 
still being done in some fields. Or- 
ganization, machinery and method 
must be adjusted so as to market 
that ton of coal with the least pos- 
sible loss of time, material and en- 
ergy. Lumbermen, as another ex- 
ample, are no longer content with 
increasing the production. They are 
busy with conservation. They are 
preventing wastes by fire, by neglect 
and by unskilled handling. They are 


of 
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reforesting scientifically for the 
sake of the future, 

Industry is also guarding the 
time element more carefully than 


ever. Every time-consuming feat- 
ture that ean be dispensed with is 
quickly eut off. There must be no 
lost motion. Scientific management 
has helped the man of the steel mill 
to handle 47-1-2 tons of pig iron a 
day who had been handling only 
12 1-2 tons. 
Industry has also 
sity for avoiding 
energy. How 


felt the neces- 
the waste of 
skillful we have be- 
come in wrestling the heat units 
from escaping smoke, steam and 
sawdust. Georgia made the copper 
smelters—over in Coperhill, Tenn., 
stop and think; now they are taking 
the gas that used to spread over 
hill and valley, killing grass and 
leaf and flower, and are converting 
it into sulphuric acid, at great 
profit. At times the by-product has 
been more profitable than the cop- 
per metal. 
The Human Factor. 

Genius has been 
serving material, 
but how about 
in industry? 

Stfould not the new standard, 
nciency-in Production, apply to the 
human factor as well as to the or- 
ganization, machinery and material? 
Employers everywhere answer 
“ves.” They are beginning to put a 
premium upon that production 
which secures the "maximum out- 
put, with minimum waste of life, 
limb or human welfare. The gen- 
ius in Mmdustry which has given to 
the world the wonder of machine 
values is beginning to address itself 
to the more important if more dif- 
ficult subject of human value. This 
marks the dawning of industry's 
brightest day. 

But just as formerly it was dif- 
ficult to conservative man- 
agements to discard old machines 
for new so it is today with the new 
methods of dealing with the hu- 
man factor. Progress is being made, 
however, and nowhere is it more 
noticeable than in the textile fields. 
Witness, the new standards of fac- 
tory construction, the sanitation. 
(he safety devices, and the new 
types of villages, housing, health 
measures, education, ete. 

It is still very easy for mill man- 
agements, however, to give the ma- 
jor regard to material and machin- 
ery and to scan with special care 
any expenditures for the welfare 
of the workers. A manufacturer 
who was interviewed recently re- 


shown in con- 
time and energy, 
the human element 


Ef- 
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garding some welfare work which 
he favored but which would in- 
volve a cost of $8,000 for perman- 
ent equipment and $1,500 a year for 
maintenance said, “That would re- 
quire special consideration by the 
directors and certain of our stock- 
holders and I know they will not 
approve it.” On his desk lay the 
order to diseard $10,000 worth of 
machinery and install $40,000 worth 
of new. He had no trouble getting 
quick action on serapping old ma- 
chinery but with the question of 
scrapping old methods of dealing 
with old employees it was different. 

The reason is that nearly all man- 
agements have learned to measure 
machine values and can explain 
matters of material, organization 
and production in terms that direc- 


tors and stockholders can under- 
stand. 

On the other hand only a few 
managers can estimate human val- 
ues and they have difficulty in 
making directors and stockholders 
understand the economic value of 
sich factors as 

INTEGRITY 


INTELLIGENCE 

STABILITY 

GOOD WILL. 

Stockholders’ and directors’ re- 
sponsibility for two things is be- 
coming clearer and more binding 
every year—viz.: to know more 
about human values and to support 
managers in the use of methods anc 
agencies for the welfare of the 
workers. In the future they must 
be as willing to invest heroically for 
the humanies as they have in the 
mechanics of industry. 


Spiritual Values. 


The greatest forces in industry 
are like the electric current—un- 
seen. Integrity, for example, can- 
nol be reduced to a formula but it 
is a real financial factor. [ft will 
take a remarkable stopwatch and 
piecework system to offset the lack 
of integrity on the part of employ- 
ees whether it be dishonesty or 
carless indifference. 

Intelligence cannot be put under 
the miserope but the lack of it is 
bound to show in the dividend eol- 
umn. Some really see this. Others 
“having eves see not.” 

The dollar and cent value of that 
intengible thing we call stability is 
and always has been great. An 
operator in Virginia said recently 
that fifty per cent of his total cost 
of operation in changing labor. 
One of your own mill managers told 
me that in one year he hired ninety- 


Is 


six men to keep twelve positions 
filled. What a penalty industry 


pays for the floater! 

But the greatest of all these un- 
seen forces is the good will of the 
worker. Suppose you could keep 
every worker on the job. Assume 
that there were no changes. What 
will it amount to if the spirit of the 
workers is not. right? The spirit of 
the workers is industry's greatest 
asset—or liability. .This fact can- 
not be stressed too much. 

The physical welfare of the work- 
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er should be of great concern to 
every employer for in no single in- 
dustry can it be said of the workers 
“they are physical fit.” The work- 
ers’ lack of intelligence and train- 
ing causes employers’ sieepless 
nights, for regardless of whose fault 
it is, they are far from a hundred 
per cent. But the greatest loss 
comes to industry when the spirit 
is wrong. The sub-standard body 
costs industry its thousands; intel- 
ligence below par costs its tens of 
thousands; but. what are these com- 
pared with the loss that comes 
when the spirit of good will is lack- 


ing! Then comes careless neglect 
then “withholding efficiency’; then 
Sabotage; then open strife; then de- 


struction. This is the day for a new 
estimate of spiritual values in in- 
dustry. 

Appreciating the Worker. 

As I think of the labor conditions 
in some other textile fields | realize 
the importance of your high appre- 
ciation in this Southern field of that 
great asset you possess in your 
own workers. A homogeneous peo- 
ple; of one color, race and nativity, 
and with traditions in common. A 
people of superior stock with great 
capacity for development: and 
capable of infinite goodwill. Disad- 
vantaged in the past they have 
never lost their idealism. Their 
ideals rise daily with increase of 
economic and social opportunity. 

That many of the Southern opera- 
tors have appreciated this great hu- 
man factor in your industry is well 
known. (That there are some who 
do not, imposes a constant penalty 
upon the whole industry.) I know a 
good many of the Southern opera- 
tors and it is fact—not flattery— 
when [I say that nowhere have |] 
met a group of men who seem to 
desire more sincerely the real wel- 
fare of their employees. 

It is also true ‘that you have giv- 
en much thought and invested a 
good deal of money in various forms 
of so-ealled welfare work. This 
shows that you do value your rela- 
Lion to these your employees. For 
Y. M. C. A. work alone $342,000.00 
has been invested in buildings and 
equipment in textile fields, and $30,- 
000.00 is given annually for main- 
tenance by employers. [The em- 
ployees give dollar for dollar with 
employers for maintenance.] 

Welfare Work Defined. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that standards are rising fast, and 
much of what a few years ago was 
welfare work, born of the spirit of 
good will on the employers’ part, 
is now merely good business and for 
the employer's profit. WELFARE 
WORK IS ANY SERVICE RENDER- 
ED IN THE SPIRIT OF GOOD WILL 
BY EMPLOYERS TO EMPLOYEES 
BEYOND THAT REQUIRED BY 
THE LAW OF THE LAND OR THE 
NECESSITIES OF THE BUSINESS. 
It should never be thought of in lieu 
of wages, hours, or right conditions. 
Welfare work lies in the advance 


field of industrial relationships in 
that zone of industrial progress just 
Continued on Page 
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Cards, Drawing Frames, Spinning Frames, 
Cotton Looms, Silk Looms, 


Dobbies, Etc. 
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The up-building ot a great Amer- 
ican foreign trade can be reduced 
to the single problem of how to sell 
more American goods in foreign 
markets. That problem of selling 
goods abroad is an individual one, 
and its solution depends on indivi- 
dual action, rather than discussion, 
for the main reason that goods do 
not “sell themselves” in foreign 
markets, any more than they do in 
the United States. 


For the first time in the history 
of this country, the foreign trade 
problem has assumed national pro- 
portions. The shifts in world trade 
following the declaration of war in 
BRurope have thrown our manufac- 
turers into foreign trade work and 
have most of all demonstrated our 
“unpreparedness” in the rudiments 
of foreign tradé procedure. With 
the exception of a selected few 
American products, such as sewing 
machines, typewriters, automobiles, 
illuminating oils, cash registers, 
footwear, our manufactured lines 
have been largely conspicuous by 
their absence on foreign markets. 


Suddenly enough, there has come 
both demand and opportunity in 
foreign fields for American goods. 
The American manufacturer finds 
himself -willing to have foreign 
trade—and at the same time uncer- 
tain of just how to get it. With 
characteristic business decision, 
many of them have recognized their 
own handicap in this new work, and 
have promptly reviewed the oppor- 
tunities for assistance in landing 
these desirable foreign trade prizes. 


You will pardon these following 
pointed remarks concerning Amer- 
ican Express work in foreign coun- 
tries. They are necessary to explain 
the action taken in our work of 
practical foreign trade promotion. 


Most of your are familiar with 
the American Express offices 
abroad, in the days when you trav- 
eled Europe on the familiar blue 
American Express Traveler's checks. 
Suffice to say that these offices have 
been maintained in the foreign field 
for twenty-five years. They cover 
Europe from one end to the other; 
on their payroll is a foreign organi- 
zation of more than five hundred 
men. This past year these Ameri- 
can Express offices have been ex- 
tended to include Petrograd, Buen- 
os Aires, Manila and Hongkong. 


These branches abroad do three 
main kinds of business: Foreign 
financial transactions; foreign 


freight and express traffic, both im- 
port and export; foreign travel and 
tourist business. 


Our foreign trade promotion prob- 
lem then, was how to use these Am- 
erican Express offices for the best 
advantage of American manufac- 
turers out after foreign business. 
An exhaustive investigation was 
started, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of what we call the For- 
eign Trade Information Bureau, of- 
fering a line of specialized informa- 
tion and services to help American 
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manufacturers get 
into foreign markets. What has 
been done is to install a new ser- 
vice at these foreign offices, making 
these offices points of local com- 
mercial information available for 
our American business friends. 

Our investigation disclosed that a 
tremendous majority of manufac- 
turers needed active assistance 
abroad. The manufacturers them- 
selves outhned the services want- 
ed, why they were wanted, and how 
they could be used. We did the 
rest, by perfecting the program and 
putting the plan into full operation. 

The services finally devised in- 
clude, first of all, the use of our 
foreign organization to secure con- 
fidential reports on the rating and 
standing of foreign business con- 
cerns, for the information of Am- 
erican firms. 


their products 


Along with that came the matter 
of making confidential trade inves- 
tigations, on order, in foreign mar- 
kets in behalf of American business 
houses. This is handled by having 
the manufacturer provide us with a 
list of questions, the answers to 
which will give him the exact in- 
formation he requires. Such ques- 
tionaries are transmitted direct to 
foreign offices designated, who in 
turn conduct their investigations 
locally, and make returns to the 
Foreign Trade Information Bureau 
in New York. 


Next came the important service 


of using foreign offices as points 
for local introduction. American 
manufacturers were not securing 


action on their correspondence with 
foreign prospects. The foreigner 
wanted to know the standing and 
repute of an American house before 
doing business. So we devised the 
American Reference Statement 
form, to be filled out by American 
firms. for deposit at foreign offices 
designated. This form is filed alt 
such foreign offices, and the infor- 
mation held available to foreign 
business inquinmers, without any 
charge to such inquirers. The ser- 
vice has proven notably successful 
in cutting down the time of pre- 
liminary correspondence negotia- 
tions by making possible an effec- 
tive first hand introduction in for- 
eign countries. 


Foreign business men have. for 
years made a habit of calling at our 
offices abroad for information on 
American producers or manufac- 
turers. Since the war, these calls 
have multiplied so fast that to fa- 
ciliate business for our American 
friends, American catalog files have 
been placed in operation at certain 
offices, where they are held avail- 
able for inspection and study by 
foreign business callers. Results 
from this work have been partic- 
ularly good at Buenos Aires and 
Petrograd, in effecting new direct 
connections and in placing of or- 
ders for immediate business. 

Firms in this country are looking 
for foreign prospects with whom to 
open correspondence, By calling 


upon our branches abroad we have, 


been able to secure direct lists of 
desirable dealers, importers, etc., in 
foreign territories—tlists of any de- 
schiption, which have the merit of 
being fresh and accurate—and which 
have made possible successful sales 
results by direct circulation. 

For the manufacturer who has 
already started foreign business, 
the friendly offices of our men 
abroad have often enabled adjust- 
ments, and saved litigation in case 
of trouble. In other mstances, a 
ease has been quietly turned over 
io a reputable local attorney, in 
such fashion as to “save the bacon” 
of an American house in trouble 
with a foreign buyer of uncertain 
reputation. 


In short, the quickest explana- 
tion of our work of foreign trade 
promotion is in the fact that our 
foreign organization is at the ser- 
vice of American manufacturers as 
“friends at court”—in the full sense 
of the word—outside of our active 
work as handlers of foreign ex- 
change, foreign freight or foreign 
travel traffic. There is but one lim- 
itation, which is in the selling of 
goods, on a Commission or any other 
basis. Up to that point, the com- 
pany stands ready to render almost 
any service that will result in act- 
ual foreign trade building. 

Such is the work of the Foreign 
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Trade Information Bureau, work- 
ing for the American manufactur- 
ers in their fight for world trade, 
and operating through the chain of 
foreign offices of this company in 
Europe, South America and the 
Orient. The company I serve simp- 
ly made full and immediate use of 
its own facilities, not for profit, buf 
for by-product use in assisting in 
the great work of building Ameri- 
can foreign trade. 


The story is new only in that it 
is available through an established 
American organization. Similar 
work has been done for years by 
German and British organizations in 
the foreign field. Necessity throws 
American manufacturers into active 
foreign business, and it. is our priv- 
ilege to make available the “on 
hand” services of an American- 
built and owned foreign organiza- 
tion for their assistance. 


For the unblushing reiteration of 
the phrase American Express in 
this description of trade service, I 
ask your forbearance. It has been 
necessary to show concretely how a 
service has been developed for act- 
ual rather than theoretical help m 
selling American goods abroad— 
with due regard for the outstanding 
fact that Uncle Sam's problem of 
foreign trade extension is the prob- 
lem of sellings his wares, rather 
than discussing conditions. 


TEXTILE 


promptly. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickerins. Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. 
eard clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 


We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 


be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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by D. Y. Cooper. 


Atlanta, Ga. April 5, 1916. 

The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil met in New Orleans on January 
27th, 28th and 29th, 1916. “Greater 
Prosperity through Greater Foreign 
Trade,” was their motto, and that 
foreign trade is a vital element in 
our domestic prosperity. It was 
emphasized that the co-ordinated 
efforts of the entire nation—manu- 
facturers, producers of natural 
commodities, merchants, bankers 
carriers,—will alone enable us 
improve our financial con- 
dition and take advantage of the 
splendid opportunities now being 


Poffered. 


Results of practical and scientitic 


investigation were discussed by men 


The 
Ma- 


of emimence and experience. 
development of our Merchant 
the utilization of our tariff 
system to encourage American 
foreign trade and the adaptation of 
commercial education to the needs 
of oversea commerce, and ways and 
means for smaller manufacturers 
and merchants more effectively to 


engage in the export trade. 


The program was comprehensive. 
The different subjects were treated 
by the ablest and most scientific 
nien of the country, led by the 
chairman, Mr. James A. Farrell, 
America’s ablest, most prudent and 
aggressive merchant. The subjects 
discussed were: 

“World Trade Conditions After 
the European War’; “Foreign In- 
vesiment of American Capital as an 
Aid to Our Foreign Trade”; Invest- 
ments in Latm and Central Amer- 

; Relation of the Tariff to World 
Trade Conditions After the War’: 
The Problems of Anti-Dumping 
Legisiation’: “Unfair Disecrimina- 
lion Against Exports”: The Neces- 
sity for an American Dyestuffs In- 
dustry to Aid Export Trade in Tex- 
tiles’; “How to Utilize the Export 
Merchant and Commission ,Houses” 
‘The U.S. Foreign Trade and Tariff 
Systems.” 

These and other subjects that are 
so vital to the prosperity of the 
American manufacturers, producers, 
merchants and bankers, were dis- 
cussed from scientific and practical 
standpoints in papers by Messrs. 
Willard Straight, Aiba B. Johnson, 
EK. J. Berwind, John Clausen, Prof. 
Henry C. Kmery, Mr. Vanderlip, and 
many others. 

These different subjects were tak- 
before the different groups 
for general discussion by the mem- 
bers, when much information was 
imparted from personal experience 
and various standpoints. 

It would seem that we are now 
threatened by new conditions. 
There will likely be a great re-ad- 
justment of commercial tariff re- 
lations and tariff treaties after the 
Kuropean War is over, and what- 
ever general tariff is adopted, il 
will be vital to American interests 
Oo see that it is so framed that we 
Can take advantage of this re-ad- 
istment by a more flexible system.” 
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Reports Committees 


Report on Fereign Trade Council, 


Quoting from Mr. 
dress: 


Emery's ad- 

“We must arrange for -a bargain- 
ing tariff. We must frame our du- 
lies so as to be able to make trade 
by means of mutual concessions, and 
Congress should be asked to pro- 
vide the permanent machinery for 
rendering possible, without disturb- 
ance of the whole tariff fabric, the 
changes necessary for the acecom- 
minedation of national interests to 
sudden or. gradual developments in 
our world trade.” 

Quoting from 
dress: 


Mr. Straight’s ad- 

“But it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that when peace is con- 
cluded in Europe, we should be pre- 
pared for the real struggle, which 
we must now anticipate the finan- 
cial and commercial struggle. in 
which our present prosperity gives 
us a decided advantage. We shall 
be able to realize this advantage, 
only by reconstructing our com- 
mercial, as we have our ‘financial, 
policy, and place ourselves in a po 
sition where we may more effect- 
ively deal with the mobolized activ- 
ities of our competitors for world 
trade. . Discussion of the steps 
necessary to safegiiard American 
commerce under changed conditions 
which will follow the war, does not 
imply unfriendly criticism of the 
present tariff system.” 

| beg to submit as part of my re- 
port to Group No. 2, subject “U. S&S. 
Tariff and Foreign Trade,” (over 
which | had the honor to preside), 
which I trust will be of interest to 
this Association. It was regretted 
that we did not have a delegation 
from this association present, as 
there were many questions ably 
discussed, which effected this wel- 
fare directly. 

The report of Group No. 2 is as 
follows: 


New Orleans, La. Jan. 29, 1916. 


To the President of the Third Na- 
Lional Foreign Trade Convention. 
Sirs: [f have the honor to submit 


herewith a report upon the deliber- 
ations of Group No. 2 of the Third 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 


upon the subject, “United States 
Tariff System and Foreign Trade.” 


These deliberations were charac- 
terized by earnestness, clearness, the 
absence of consideration of matters 
not properly related to the subject 
under consideration and a general 
unanimity of opinion concerning 
hoth the problem suggested and the 
hest means for their solution. 

More speciafically expressed, the 
following general conclusions were 
reached: 


First: The subject is one the 
proper consideration of which re- 
quires the active attention of the 


people of the country as a whole, 
in a national sense. If is not a mat- 
ter the settlement 
be left to a comparatively 

percentage of the population; 
ducers, manufacturers and financ- 
iers, as well as dealers and ship- 
pers, should be made to realize that 
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Here is a practical Fountain, which 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


A partial list of those present at 
the Atlanta meeting follows: 


Adamson, Charles, Pres. Cedartown 
Cotton & Export Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Alexander, S. B. Jr., Treas. Savona 
Mfz. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

American Spinning Go. Greenville 

Armstrong, ©. B. Pres. & Treas. 
Armstrong Cotton Mills Co.; Clara 
Mfe. Go.: Dunn Mfg. Co.; Monarch 
Cotton Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Arrington, John W. Pres. Union 
Bleaching & Finishing Co., Green- 
ville, 8. 

Ashworth, R. €. Ashworth Bros. 
Co.. Fall River, Mass. 

Anderson. E. B.. Union Feed & Fer- 


Beck, L. H. Georgia Cotton Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 

Barry, B. J., A. D. Julliard & Co., 
New York. 

Bennett, E. H., Wool & Cotton Re- 
porter, Boston, Mass. 

Butler, J. M. Cape Fear Cotton Mills 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

Bahn, Geo. F.. Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Oo. Lawrence, Mass. and 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Ball, H. O., Supt. Pepperton Cotton 
Mills, Jackson, Ga. 

Buck, R. E.. Arnold-Hoffman Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Blythe, T. A. R. A. Blythe Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Royd, W. C., Southern Novelty Co., 
Hartsville, 8. C. 


Blake, L. D., Treas. Belton (8. C.) 
Mills. 

Borden, F. K., Pres. Borden Mfg. Co., 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

Bradley, Joseph J., Agent Merrimack 
Mfe. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

Bryant, C. B. Jennings & Bryant, 

Barron, J. R.. Manchester Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Boyd, Geo. D., American Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Cheswell, Wm. E. Sterling Ring 
Traveler Co., Westminister, 8. C. 

Carroll, John S., German Kali Works 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Cannon, ©. A., Cannon Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, N. C., 

Cabaniss, C. D. Western Electric 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cobb, F. G.. Supt. Inman Mills, In- 


Chappel, E. Agent Howard & Bul- 
lough American Machine Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Crowell, Wm. F. B., E. H. Best & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Carley, A. N. Newton Marshall 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Calloway, Thos. J., Milstead Mfg. Co., 
Miistead, Ga. 

Caperton, €. B. The Trion Co., 
Trion, Ga. 

Clark, Jas., Charleston, 8. C. 

Cully, P. K. M. Johnston Storm & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Carroll, V. E.. Textile World Jour- 
nal, New York. 

Culberson, A. Dixie Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Carter, A. B. Shaw 


Victor Ring 


Traveler Greenville, 8. 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Atlanta, Ga., April 4th and 5th. 


tilizer Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Ames, f. R., Secretary Delgado Mills 
Wilmington, N. CG. 
Abney, J. T., Agt. Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. | 
Arrington, W., Union Bleaching 
& Finishing Co., Greenville. 8. C. 
Allen, Ira E.,. Atlanta, Ga. 


Arthur, L. P.,Orvis Brothers Go. 
New York. 


Ashley, Chas. L., Dary Ring Travel- 
er Atlanta, Ga. 

agnew, H. D. Canebrake 
Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 


Arnall, A. W., Wahoo Mfg. Co., Sar- 
gent, Ga. 


Agents Geo. McFadden & Bro. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Allen, J. B., Southern Belting Go.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Arthur, C. H., Orvis Brothers & Go.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Armstrong, L. F.. Atherton 
Grid Bar Co., Providence. R. I. 


Allen, Paul H.. Watson & Alien, 
Charlotte, N. 


Cotton 


Pin 


Beardsley, W. H., J. St. Mary, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Becknell, K. A., H. A. Metz & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Reynolds, Wm., The Texas Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Barnwell, G. R. Atlanta, Ga. 

Benn, Wm. J., Textile World Jour- 
nal, New York. 

Borders, E. Darden, J. C. Smith Cot- 
ton Mfg. Co., Thamaston, Ga. 

Barnett, A.. Old Dominion 8. 8. Co. 

Baugh, J. A. Jr. Supt. LaGrange 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Burke, J.. Geo. W. Harriss Co., Lo- 
well, Mass. 

Bothamley, John, Farbwerke-Hoe- 
chst Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barnes, Otis, Supt. Rushton Gotton 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Baxen, Fred J., Davidson Baxter 
Stoker Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barnharat, E. C., Treas. Gibson Mfg. 
Concord N. C. 

Black, J. W., vice-Pres. & Manager 
Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C. 


man, 8. C. 

Coles, E. P., Genera: Electric Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

tampbell, Leon W., Campbell Tex- 
tile Machinery Co., Auburn, R. I. 

Cardwell, D., Southern Ry., Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

Comins, Frank B., American Mois- 
tening Co., Boston, Mass. 


Conway, J. F., New York. 
Cutter, J. H. Cutter & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Cotton Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Callaway, Fuller FE. Pres. Manches- 
ter (Ga.) Cotton Mills: Pres. Mil- 
stead (Ga.) Mfg. Co.: Treas. Elm 
City Cotton Mills, Lagrange, Ga.; 
Treas. Unity Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga.; Treas. Unity Spin- 
ning Co., LaGrange, Ga. 

Cannon, J. W., Pres. Kesler Mfg. 
Co., Salisbury, N. C.; Pres. Cannon 
Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; Pres. 
Cannon & Co. Yorkville, 8. C.; 
Pres. Efird Mfg. Co., Albermarle, 
N. C., ete. 


Crigler, H. T., Williamston 
Williamston, 8. C. 

Cochran, Fred R., Charlotte Leather 
Belting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cole, M. F. Newnan Cotton 
Newnan, Ga. 


Clunian, J. H., Cedartown Cotton & 
Export Co., Cedartown, Ga. 

Collier, Chas. A., Ga. Ry. & Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Clark, David, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. G. 


Clark, H. C., Pres. Charlotte Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cleveland, W. C., Pres. & Treas. Bre- 
vard Cotton Mills, Brevard, N. C., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Cloudman, J.-D., Southern Agent 
Praper Co., Hopedale, Mass, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Coker, C. W., Treas. Southern Novel- 
ty Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 

Comer, Donald Secretary Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cone, Ceasar, Pres. Proximity Mfg. 


Mills, 


Mills, 


Tops Reclothed. 


Lickerins Rewound. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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- White Oak Mills, Greensboro, 


N. 6. 

Gooper, D. Y., Pres. Henderson Cot- 
ton Mills, Harriet Cotton Mills, 
Henderson, N. C. 

Gramer, Stuart W., Pres. Loray 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; Pres. Mayes 


Mfe. Go. Mayesworth, N. C,, Char- 
lotte, N. 
Draper, Arthur J., Pres, & Treas. 


Chadwick-Hoskins Charlotte, 
N, C. 

Duncan, Albert Greene, Treas. Chi- 
ecopee Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Treas. Harmony Mills, Co- 
hoes, N. Y., Boston Mass. 

Goburn, Jas. E., Lewiston, Me. 

Clarke, H. A. Gulf Bag Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Daniel, M. J., Rushton Cotton Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 

Dumas, W. L. Highland City Mills, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Draper, B. H. B., Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Duggan, D. E., Henry Cotton Mils, 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 

Dean, Geo. A., Douglas Co., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Dawson, C. €. Stauart W. Cramer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Dickinson, A. R., Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Davis, R. B., Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Dowd, W. C., Textile “lanufacturers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Davis, Rogers W., Sou. Rep. Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. Pa. 

Digby, T. J., Oakland Cotton Mills, 
Newberry, 8. C. 

Detwilder, H. A. Valvoline Oil Co, 
Philadelphia. 

Ethridge, F. &., Pepperton Cotton 
Mills, Jackson, Ga. 

Emerson, Cherry, Textile Dept. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Evans, W. Mgr. Cotton Dept. 
The Linen Thread Co., New York. 

Etherington, Burton, Franklin D’- 
Oiler & Co., Philadelphia. 

Esty, N. F., Montgomery & Crawford 
Spartanburg, 5. C. 


Escott, G. S., Mill News, Charlotte, 
N. C. 
Eddy, Jesse P., Sec. & Treas. Tillin- 


ghast Stiles Co., Providence, R, I. 


Kisas, Oscar, President Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mils, Atlanta, Ga. 

Erwin, W. A. Pres. The Durham 
Cotton Mfg. Co., East Durham, N. 
C.; Treas. Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Mill No. 14, West Durham, N. C. 

Geer, B. E. Pres. & Treas. Katrine 
Mfg. Co., Fork Shoals, 8. C.; Pres. 


& Treas. Judson Mills, Greenville, 
5. €. 


Edwards, L. F.. Edwards Mfg. Co., 
Athens, Ga. 
Efiird, J. S. Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 


marie, N. C. 

Enwright, W. H. T., Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fox, John W., Southern Power Go., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Fields, R. A.. Supt. Newman Cotton 
Mills, Newman, Ga. 

Fullerton, W. B. Wilson & Brad- 
bury, New York. 

Farist, The Farist Co., New York. 


Faatz, J. B., Cling Surface Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


Fuller, Arthur S. John Hethering- 
ton & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Fraser, Donald, Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 
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Fairbanks, Wm. L., Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Freeman, Robt. C., Dixie 
Millis, West Point, Ga. 

Freeman, Arthur C., Representative 


Cotton 


Foster, F. E., Draper Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilreath, W. A., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
Gilky, Pyram L., Albert Ivins Croll, 
Philadelphia, 


Cotton Broker, 


Gilreath, W. A. Atlanta. 

Griffin, C. M. Villa Rica Cotton Oil 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Glynn, Martin P. Cannon Millis, 


Philadelphia. 

Geer, M. E., Lois Cotton Mills, Doug- 
lasville, Ga. 

Grans, Geo. B. May & Turner Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Greogan, J. J., Allis Chalmers Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Foster, M. C., Elk Cotton Mills, Dal- 


ton, Ga. 

Gregan, J. J. Allis Chalmers  UCo., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Frothingham, Donald, American 


Express Co., New York. 

Gordon, F. B. Columbus Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 

Garrard, Guy, Hamburger 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Glass, A. A., J. B. Forrd Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

Gilbert, F. C..A. G. Spaulding & 
Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gunter, C. W., J. L. Coker & Co. 
Hartsville, 8. ©. 

Gurry, F. W., Graniteville Mfg. Co 
Graniteville, S. C. 

Godwin, C. W., Detroit Graphite Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Gray, J. L. Supt. Gray Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Gilbert, R. K.. Am. 
Co., Richmond, Va. 
Genter, W., J. S. Coker & Co. 
Hartsville, 5. C. 
Gaffney, H. F., 
Hartsville, S. 

Gayle, W. F., Atlanta, Ga. 

Glenn, P. E., Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Giles, W. A., Supt. Graniteville Mfg. 
Co., Graniteville, 8S. C. 

Gossett, B. B. Pres. and ‘Treas. 
Riverside Mfg. Co., Anderson, 8. 
C. 

Gossett, J. P. Pres. & Treas. Wil- 
liamston Mills, Williamston, 8. C. 

Gregson, John C., Sec & Treas. Had- 
ley Peoples Mfg. Co. Siler City, 
N. 

Hammett, Jas. D., Pres. & Treas. 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 
8. 

Hill, G. G, Sec & Treas. Amazon 
Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 

Hoffman, Geo. F., Hoffman-Corr 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holt, Eugene, Mer. Lawrence 8. Holt 

& Sons, Mer. Aurora Cotton Mills, 
Burlington, N. C, 

Holt, Lawrence 8. Jr., Vice- Pres. 
Lawrence 8. Holt Mfg. Co., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 

Howard, Edwin, Mason Machine 
Works, Greenville, 8. C. 

Hutchinson, C. E., Pres. & Treas. 
Nims Mfg. Co., Mount Holly, N. C. 

Hanse, J. M. Hubbelt, Figgatt & 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hansen, F., Globe Automatic Sprink- 
ler Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Hulme, J. &., Economy 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton 


So. Novelty 


Baler Co., 


Maise Product | 


Horne, Wm. W.,, Sec. Georgia Mfg. 
Association, Atlanta, ,Ga. 

Hanna, R. ‘T., Texas Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hill, L. H.. Newnan Cotton Mills, 
Newnan, Ga. 
Humphries, Jno. EK. Dary Ring 
Traveler Co., Greenville, 5S. LU. 
Harris, J. F., Cement Products 
Wilmington, N., 

Holt, L. 8. Jr.. Lawrence 8. Holt & 
Sons, Burlington N, UC. 

Holt, Eugene, Lawrence 8. Holt & 
Sons, Burlington, N. UC. 

Harriman, D. RK. Sr., Griffin, Ga. 

Harriman, D. R. Jr. Supt. Griffin 

Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga. 

Hale, Mrs. Thos., New York. 

Hills, W. R. Masury-Young 
Boston, Mass. 

Haynes, Wm., Draper Company, Al- 
lanta, Gra. 

Hoffman, Geo. F. Hoffman-UCarr 
Mfg. Uo., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hardman, L. G. Harmony 
Millis, Commerce, Ga. 

Hunt, J, St. Mary, Charlotte, 
N, 

Harris, Arthur W. Sou. Mer. Amer- 
ican Warp-Drawing Machine UCo., 
Allanta. 


Grove 


Hooker, K. R., ist Vice-Pres. & 
Treas. The Putnam-Hooker UCo., 
Cincinnati. 

Howard, C. B., Inman-Howard & 
Inman, Atlanta, Ga. 


Harris, Geo. S., Lanett Cotton Mills, 
Lanett, Ala. 

Haslaw, Geo. P., Coosa Mfg. Co., 
Piedmont, 5S. 

Hale, Thos. J.. New York Cotton Ex- 
change, New York 

Hulman, G. N., Johnston Storm & 
Co., Opelika, Ala. 


Jennings, 


Jones, 


Johnson, 
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Hero, A. O. Turner, Co., 
New York. 
Harris, W. M.. Hampton Cotton Mills 


Hampton, Ga. 


Horner, J. W., Salesman W. H. Bige- 
low, Agent Card Clothing, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Houser, Fred, Sec. Atlanta Conven- 
lion Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Howe, Frederic W., Crompton 
Knowles, Provdence, R. I. 

Hyde, Edward 5&.,.Phiadelphia, Pa. 

Isenhour, E. H. Ashworth Bros. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

lliges, J. P., Golden Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co., Columbus, Ga. 

lier, Alonzo, L. R. Wattles & CGo., 
Greenville, S. C. 

J. T., Jennings & Bryant, 

Agents Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Halsey 


& 


Johnson, Allen F., Pres. Exposition 


Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Johnstone, Hester L., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jones, Adam W.., 


International Pump 


Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Johnson, W. C., Tallassee Mills, Tal- 


lassee, Ala. 
Seldon, Allis 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chalmers Co. 


Johnston, Gordon A., Fulton Bag & 


Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sidney C€.. McNaughton 
Grate Bar Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Keen, Fred L.. Wm. Iselin 
New York. 

Little, Allen, Supt. Kincaid Mfg. Co., 
Griffin, Ga. 

Levenstein, S., Orvis Brothers & Co., 
New York. 

King, McMillan C., Pelham Mills, 
Pelham, C. 


‘Continued on Page 19.) 


& Co., 


Look for the 


Linets 
in the Joints 


fore more frequent. 


modern Textile Mill. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York -+- - - 299 Broadway 
Boston =- - - - 49 Federal Street 


Pittsburg - - 1501 Park Bidg. 
St. Louis - Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Buffalo - - - 698 Elliott Square 


Wilkes-Barre - 2nd Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
Birmingham, General Machinery Co. 


Cleveland - 1804 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Detroit 732 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Seattle - - - 580 ist Ave., South 


Portland, Ore, - 14th and Lovejoy Sts. 


QUIET MILL OPERATION 


When you get an opportanity, visit a mill employing 


Link -Belt Silent Chain Drives 


and contrast the quiet operation with the 
clatter of gear drives. 
for it means wear. Gear renewals are there- 


Chain Drive is flexible, compact—over 98% 
efficient. It is the ideal transmission for the 


Link-Belt Silent Chain differs from other 
Silent Chain in its joint construction, which 
consists of a round pin and two removable 
semi-circular bushings. You can always dis- 
tinguish Link-Belt Silent Chain: 

Look for the name on the washers. 
Look for the liners in the joints. 
sax- Write for 112-page price list No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Look for. the 
Name on 


the Washers 


Noise is expensive, 


The Link-Belt Silent 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver - Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
San Francisco Meese & Gottfried Co. 
New Orleans - Whitney Supply Co. 
Los Angeles- - 204 N. Los Angeles St. 
Minneapolis - 418 Third St. 
Knoxville, D. T. Blakey, Empire Bldg 
Charlotte, N. C., J. 8. Cothran, Com’! 
Bank Building. 
Louisville, Frederick Wehle, Starks BL 
—— Can. - Canadian Link-Belt 


wit 


Reports of Committees. 
Continued from Page ¥). 
their interests are all mutally in- 

volved. 

Second. It is indispensable to the 
solution of the proplem presented 
in the relation o!f the United States 
Tariff to foreign trade, that a more 
scientific method of tariff making 
be adopted, with sufficient thexibil- 
ity to permit the adjustment of our 
own tarifl to changes arising trom 
the altered fiscal policies of other 
nations, particularity following the 
Kuropean war. 

Third. That the appointment of 
a non-partisan tariff commission in 
some form authorized to investigate 
all problems relating to our imdus- 
tries, particularly with regard to 
foreign trade, offers the best means 
of Congress with accu- 
rate, timely information and advice, 
it being recognized that the Consti- 
tutional function of tarifi-making 
resides in Congress alone. 

Fourth. That the class tariff leg- 
islation best suited to the present 
needs of this country in relation to 
foreign trade seems to be what has 
been referred to as a “Bargaining 
tariff.’ Under the operation of a 
tariff system of this. kind, it would 
be possible to treat difficulliés aris- 
ing im connection with different 
lines and different countries sep- 
arately, and without necessary retf- 
erence to any bul the condition act- 
ually and properly involved. In 
other words, if would be possible to 
treat foreign trade difficulties. in 
the same manner that other matters 
of pure business are treated, en- 
couraging the extension of our for- 
eign trade by commercial agree- 
ment, and its pretection from dis- 
crimination by the same or other 
means. 

Fifth. The members of the group 
session were so impressed by the 
desirable primciples in the idea of 
bargaining tariff that a motion was 
unanimously adopted, recommend- 
ing to the National Foreign ‘Trade 
Louncil the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the purpose of giving 
more definite consideration to this 
idea. 

Sixth. Throughout the entire dis- 
cussion, there was a disposition to 
favor a tariff policy which would 
Stimulate the export of American 
manufactured articles, which must 
be sold in competition with those of 
other nations, it being recognized 
that raw materials to a very con- 
siderable extent sell themselves, 


Report of Textile Bureau. 
by R. M. Miler, Jr. 


The Textile Bureau is a new 
committee and possibly some little 
explanation of its object and scope 
will be of interest and value to the 
members. 

This bureau was established dur- 
ing the last year, by the National 
Council, and it is in charge of spe- 
cial committees representing the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, the Arkwright Club, the 
Woolen and Silk Associations and 
our Association, primarily to en- 
able the members of the different 
Associations to keep in touch with 
importations of textiles under the 
new tariff law-——to see that proper 
classification is made under the 
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schedule—that the correct duly is 
assessed and to scrutinize all im- 
portations, especially in regard to 
preventing undervaluations—which, 
has caused, at times heavy loss in 
revenue to the government and con- 
sequently to the great disadvan- 
lage and injury of American manu- 
lacturers., 
lhe bureau has all of these mat- 
ters well in hand—legisiative and 
commercial—at the cuostm offices 
and also at Washington. 
Mr. John P. Wood, is actively at 
the head of all of the committees 
and under his direction Mr. J. B. 
Keynolds, Wilkins Building, Wash- 
ington, D. GC. is in charge and is do- 
ing effective and timely work—and 
will gladly furnish the members 
with information and data regard- 
ing any particular matter along the 
above lines. Possibly some mem- 
bers of the National Council pres- 
ent, will be glad to explain more 
fully to the members, the objects 
to be accomplished and leadimg up 
to the establishment of this bureau. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Y. Cooper, 
S. W. Cramer, 
scott Maxwell, 
A. W. McLellan, 
R. M. Miller, Jr. 


Report of Committee on Tariff Leg- 
islation, by R. M. Miler, dr. 


Your committee begs to submit 
their annual report: 

We are as yet, “between seasons 
as to the ultimate effect the present 
tariff law will have upon our indus- 
lry, but it is generally conceded 
that the law has demonstrated to 
date its inefficreney and failure as 


a revenue producing measure and 
when we eventually come face to 
face with its provisions, we feel 
that if will also be demonstrated 


that the scedule is 
and ruinously low. 

We must all realize the abnormal 
conditions prevailing to-day, and 
should be careful not to allow our 
optimism to get the better of our 
judgement, because of conditions 
brought about in Europe on ac- 
count of the war and im our coun- 
try beeause of the war. 

Importations, at present, conse- 
quently are not excesive, but this 
lull in imports does not justify us 
in assuming that we have entirely 
escaped the possible and probable 
ravages to be wrought later by the 
enforcement of the present tariff 
law. 


Incidentally and in support of this 
position we need only to refer to 
the imports of Cotton Cloth alone 
under the present law for the nine 
months previous to the Wwar—as 
compared with imports under the 
former law, for a corresponding 
period. 

From November 1912 to. July 1943, 
inclusive under the old law we im- 
ported to the value of $6,176,000 and 
from November 1913 to July 1944 
inclusive under the present law we 
imported $10,370,000 an average in- 
crease of 60 per cent, and in some 
cases during this period the month- 
ly increase was 100 per cent. 

In addition to having to contend 
with this condition, when the war 
is over our market will very natur- 

‘Continue don Page 20.) 
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LESS SECONDS 


Atagon Cotton Mills 


Rock Hill, S. C., Apr. 16, 1915. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dear Sirs: 


We have had one-fourth of our mill 
equipped with your Flat Steel Heddles 
for nearly one year. We get just as 
many yards of 80x80 PRINT CLOTH 
from the steel heddles as we do from 
the twine harness, and MAKE FEWER 
YARDS OF SECONDS. IcOnsider it the 
best harness we can buy. We have 


just placed the order for the full 560 
sets. 


Yours truly, 
P. B. PARKS, Supt. 


The above is a sample of the many testimonials we 
have received from our customers. If your mill is 
interested in the question of Better Quality, Better 
Production, and at Less Cost, for harness supplies, we 
have some facts that will interest you. 


The highest sleys known to the cotton trade and to 


the silk trade are made most successfully when our 
‘‘Duplex’’ Flat Steel Heddles are used. 


Our ‘‘Universal’’ iron-end harness frames, with 
or without slide hooks, are now generally accepted as 
the best frames made. 


We make steel drop wires in all patterns of the 
best quality and superior finish. We are specialists in 
steel wire. 


Let us hear from you. A ecard will bring a call. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 


2100-2120 West Allegheny Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAMPTON SMITH, Southern Agent 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Singers Dyeing and 
Kiers Drying 
Washers Machines 
Squeezers Tenters 
Scutchers Color Kettles 
Mangles Calendars 
Steamers Presses 


Patent Cloth Folder 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


SOLE BUILDERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BUILDERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


- Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and Finishing 
Textile Fabrics and Warps 


We were the first to build Mercerizing Machinery in the United States. 


' #3 
a= 
— | 
2 
LATEST WARP MERCERIZING MACHINES 
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‘Representatives of Con- 
gress Visits Mills. 


On last Thursday morning David 
Clark, editor of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, met at Danville, Va., 
Mrs. A. A. Birney of Washington, D. 
C., and Mrs. Chas. W. Ganty of Bail- 
timore, Md., and accompanied them 
on: a visit to the cotton mills at Dan- 
ville, Va., and Greensboro, N. UC. 

Mrs. Birney and Mrs. Ganty are 
high officials of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, ana came to the 
mills at the invitation of Mr. Clark. 

At Danville they were shown 
through the Dan River Mills by 
Supt. Geo. W. Robertson and Asst. 
Supt. E. A. Hall and over the wel- 
fare department by Miss Hilton. Mr. 
H. R. Fitzgerald placed his automo- 
bile at their disposal and showed 
them every courtesy, 


At Greensboro Mr. Bernard Cone 
met the party at the station with 
his automobile and devoted the en- 
tire afternoon to showing them the 
White Oak and Proximity Mills. 

They were shown over the Po- 
mona Mills, by Supt. G. Enos Beam. 

Hudson C. Miller accompanied the 
ladies from Greensboro to Lexing- 
ton, N. C., where they were shown 
over the Erlanger Mills by Treas. 
Geo. W. Montcastle. 

From Lexington the party went 
to Nashville, Tenn. for the annual 
meeting of the National Congress of 
Mothers and they will urge the pas- 
sage of a resolution against the 
Keating Bill. 


The Atlanta Meeting. 


The twelfth annual convention of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association was called to order 
by President Scott Maxwell on ‘Tues- 
day morning at the Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., with about eight hun- 
dared members in altendance. 


This being the first meeting held 
in the cotton mill territory in nine 
years, it was exceedingly well at- 
tended by cotton manufacturers and 
demonstrated the wisdom of hold- 
ing the meetings in close proximity 
to the mills as against the poiicy of 
having the meetings at distant 
points. 

Mayor Jas. G. Woodward delivered 
the Address of Welcome, which was 
in keeping with the Atlanta spirit 
of hospitality. 

Stuart W. Cramer responded to 
the Address of Welcome in a few 
well-chosen words. 

The annual address of President 
Scott Maxwell was a very able docu- 
ment, and was well received and 
evoked much applause. 

Albert Green Duncan of Boston, 
Mass., presented the retiring presi- 
dent's medal to Mr. Maxwell. 

B. D. Harris, vice president of the 
National City Bank, New York, made 
an address dealing with the Ameri- 
can Branch Banks in foreign coun- 
tries, outlining the need of increas- 
ed export trade. He explained how 
Branch Banks in foreign countries 
could assist manufacturers. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, of Chapel 


Hill, N. C., made a very interesting 
address on the dye stuff situation, 
and the need of protection for the 
industry. His remarks were prac- 
tical and very interesting. 

Hon. Wm. J. Harris, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., outlined the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and ts 
efforts to co-operate .with the man- 
ufacturers. His address was devol- 
ed largely to explaining details of 
the work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Albert Green Dunean, president 
of the National Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass. made a plea for 
co-operation between the cotton 
manufacturers of the north and 
south, and the need of what he call- 
ed a feeling of “Nationalism.” He 
pointed out the future need of pro- 
tective traiff. 

W. A. Erwin, president of the Er- 
win Cotton Mills, West Durham, N. 
C., introduced the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, The shortage of synthe- 
tic dyestuffs resulting from the ces- 
sation of foreign imports during the 
past year has serivusly handicap- 
ped and now threatens our indus- 
iry, and 

Whereas, We deem it essential 
that we be freed as promptly as pos- 
sible from our dependence upon any 
foreign nation for our supply of 
synthetic dyestuffs, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention 
express its appreciation and heart- 
ily endorse the program of legisla- 
tion outlined in the address of Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, president of the 
American Chemical Society, before 
this Association today, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a commttee be 
appointed consisting of the presi- 
dent of this association and two 
members of its Board of Governors 
to present in person these resolu- 
lions to appropriate committees of 
the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives, urging 
that in our behalf they give prompt 
and favorable consideration to such 
legislation, and especially to the 
enactment of the tariff rates rec- 
ommended by the New York section 
of the American Chemical Society, 
which will insure prompt expansion 
of the Domestic Dyestuff Industry, 
and be it further 


Resolved, That we consider such 
tariff legislation as an emergency 
measure which should command the 
support of all members of Congress, 
regardiess of party affiliation, and 
he it further 

Resolved, That we heartily en- 
dorse, commend and appreciate the 
effort of the present National Ad- 
ministration to create a non-par- 
tisan Tariff Board looking to the 
adjustment of our National Tariff 
Laws to the general good of the 
American people. 

After the meeting, a barbecue was 
given to the members of the Druid 
Hills Golf Club. 

Tuesday night an informal dance 
was held at the Piedmont Driving 
Clhab. 


Wednesday Morning. 
The second session was called to 


order by President Scott Maxwell 
at 10:30 Wednesday morning. 


Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


David Clark stated that the Sen- 
ate sub-committee on the Keating 
Bill had made their report to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee and 
that action would probably be taken 
by the full committee this week. 

On motion of Mr. Clark the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent: 
Senator Newlands, 


Chairman Interstate Commerce 
Committe, 
Washington, D. C. 
The American Cotton Manufac- 


turers Association by a unanimous 
vote request that your committee 
delay action upon the Keating Bill 
until your full committee or at least 
a sub-committee visit the cotton 
mills of the South and obtain first- 
hand information relative to the 
true conditions. 
C. B. Bryant, Secretary. 

The first address on the program 
was by Donald Frothingham of the 
Foreign Trade Information Bureau 
of the American Express Co., New 
York. A special vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Frothingham for his 
able address. 

Chas. R. Towson, secretary of In- 
ternational Committee of Y. M. C. 
A., made a very interesting address 
on Welfare Work. Mr. Towson is 
an interesting talker and was at his 
best. 


D. Y. Cooper of Henderson, N. C., 
who was one of the most prominent 
factors in the National Foreign 
Tarde Council at New Orleans, made 
a report which will be found in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

R. M. Miller, Jr.. as chairman of 
{he Committee on Textile Burean, 
and also as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Tariff and Legislation, 
made the reports which are printed 
in this issue. 


All of these reports were accept- 
ed and approved by the Associa- 
tion. 

The Committee on Resolutions, 
consisting of W. A. Erwin, Alex. 
Long and Geo. Lanier, offered the 
Yollowing resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted: | 

Resolved that, The thanks of our 
Association be and are hereby ex- 
tended to the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce and Convention Bureau 
for the cordial reception and hos- 
pitality extended to the membership 
of our Association. 

Resolved that, Our Association 
acknowledge with thanks the cor- 
dial hospitality accorded to our 
members by each and all of the 
clubs of the city. 


Resolved that, Our Association ex- 
press its appreciation of the excel- 
lent address of the Hon. W. J. Har- 
ris, member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Resolved that, Our Association 
extend thanks to Mr. B. D. Harris, 
vice president of the National City 
Bank of New York, for his valu- 
able discussion of the opportunities 
and development of our export 
trade and banking facilities to same. 

Resolved that, The by-laws of this 
Association be and are hereby 
amended, making officials of cotton 
mills only eligible as members of 
the Board of Governors or officers 
of this Association, and as members 
of the National Council from this . 
Association. 

(Continued on Page 22.) 
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The Choice Humidifying System 


Must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and econ- 
omy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions 
ft that may be determined for the different requirements of the 
work. In the AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY’S 
method of humidifying, all such REQUIREMENTS ARE 
GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from the outside) 


: Our ATOMIZER or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR-CLEANING SYSTEM 
Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL ( Can be applied to 
systems already installed ) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


ARE ALL STANDARD OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President FRANK B. ComINs, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


We have been manufacturing Humidifiers and kindred Moistening Devices for MORE THAN 25 YEARS. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Work the Federal Trade Commission 


William J. Harris, 


I feel highly honored by your in- 
vitation to address you on this oc- 
casion. It is a source of gratifica- 
tion to me to have this opportunity 
of coming in contact with the mem- 
bers of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, because you 
are a group of men who have been 
doing great things individually and 
collectively for the development. of 
this country. 


Value of Collective Effort. 


Most of the large problems of 
business with which your associa- 
tion is concerned have to do with the 
improvement of conditions m your 
industry, and to that extent with 
the industrial welfare of our coun- 

A great deal can be accomplished 
by collective efforts on the part of 
those engaged in like enterprises, 
and by cooperating you can accom- 
plish wonders in many ways In im- 
proving conditions under which 
your business is conducted. 

Concerns engaged in the same In- 
dustry have much in com.on 1D 
improving processes of manufact- 
ure, standardizing products, estab- 
lishing systems of cost of accounting 
obtaining eredit information, and 
promoting the welfare of employ- 
Pes. 

By exchanging ideas, you broaden 
your outlook of business as a whole, 
and your’ combined knowledge and 
experience helps to solve many dif- 
ficult problems, such as for exam- 
ple the extension of your foreign 
trade. 


Germany’s Policy of Cooperation. 

Germany's success as a commer- 
cial world power is due very large- 
ly to the policy of organizing and 
cooperating. Her business men have 
worked together. They have estab- 
lished communities of interest 
among themselves for the mutual 
purpose of promoting trade at home 
and abroad. They have organized 
in every important industry trade 
associations, and into these are gath- 
ered 85 per cent of the manufact- 
urers engaged in the respective in- 
dustries. This has proven to be the 
very /backbone of Germany's in- 
dustrial and commercial athieve- 
ments. More than 600 associations 
of manufacturers, producers, and 
merchants exist in Germany to-day, 
and in addition to these there are 
about 5,000 subsidiary business or- 
ganizations. The German govern- 
ment not only sanctions these in- 
dustrial organizations but assists 
them in Ways. 


Cotton Men and the Census. 

Of the various investigations con- 
ducted by me while I was Director 
of the Census, I naturally was great- 
ly interested in the statistics con- 
cerning the’ production and con- 
sumption of cotton. With these you 
are familiar. 

In my effort to improve these data 
I consulted with the members of 
your association and with the cot- 
ton producers. On account of the 
valuable suggestions received, many 


Federal Trade Commissioner, Before the American Cotton Manufacturers 


changes were made in the conduct 
of the work. 

One of the most important changes 
for example made under my direc- 
tion was the separation of the sta- 
tistics for the quantity of linters 
obtained. Linters are not used for 
the same purpose as lint cotton, and 
should not be included in the same 
totals. The number of bales of lin- 
ters produced annually has con- 
stantly increased until last year it 
amounted to more than 881,000 
bales. It was misleading to include 
linters when comparing the annual 
crops. Except for the separation of 
the statistics of linters from lint 
cotton, the crop of 1915 would have 
heen regarded as a 12,000,000 bale 
crop instead of 11,000,000. 

The constantly increasing amount 
of cotton manufactured in our own 
country has had its effect on the 
price of cotton, and benefits direct- 
ly or indirectly every person en- 
gaged in ifs production. 

Cotton is the second largest crop 
in the United States, the principal 
crop of the Southern States and 
ranks first in exports of the United 
States. Without cotton the balance 
of the export trade would have been 
against the United States until the 
abnormal conditions of the past two 
years. 

If the cotton produced in this 
country were manufactured here 
into as fine a grade of products as 
is now produced from it in foreign 
countries, there would be created 
annually from the lint obtaimed 
from the cotton crop a total of 2,- 
155,000,000 instead of 665,000,000 dol- 
lars. Taking into consideration the 
number of persons employed in the 
25,000 gineries, required to gin the 
cotton from an average crop, the 
number of persons emploved in the 
cottonsed oil mills, in the cotton- 
seed oi! refineries, in the manufact- 
ure of cofton goods, and in the pro- 
duction of hosiery and knit goods. 
as well as in the planting of the 
crop, its cultivation, care and pick- 
ing, IT am satisfied that there is no 
other agricultural erop of the world 
from which such a large number of 
persons, directly or indirectly, ob- 
tain a livelihood. 


At the time of the organization 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
business conditions on account of 
the war were completely demoral- 
ized. In the South, where the cot- 
fon you manufacture is produced. 
Business was paralized. Though 
across the ocean from the coun- 
tries at war, the financial interests 
of the South suffered more than thaf 
of any country except Belgium. 


Those engaged in the production 
and manufacture of cotton suffered 
more than any other class of busi- 
ness. The energetic and able man- 
ner in which the producers and 
manufacturers of cotton handled 
this serious situation is an index to 
what they can do to develop this 
industry in future when conditions 
are again normal. This leads me 
to hope and believe that before 
many years the manufacturers of 


the United States will consume 
practically all instead of only one- 
third of the cotton produced in our 
country. 

The census of manufacturers was 
the last important investigation con 
ducted by me before leaving the 
Census Bureau. I pursued the pol- 
icy of conferring with you and oth- 
er manufacturers in regard to the 
schedules and the investigation was 
made in a cooperative and friendly 
spirit. 

The manufacturers, appreciating 
my spirit towards them, realized 
that instead of the Government in- 
terferring with their business, they 
would reap great benefit from the 
investigation. 

The friendly spirit shown by me 
while I was Director of the Census 
in dealing with the manufacturers 
and producers in securing without 
delay statistics which were really 
useful, I think influenced the Pres- 
ident in making me a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Government Cooperation in Other 
Economic Fields. 


Your association is interested in 
business efficiency, the conditions 
which make business prosperous, 
and the relation of the government 
to business. Government and busi- 
ness are and should continue to be 
mutually helpful. Our Government 
has been gradually extending its as- 
sistance to different groups wpon 
whose prosperity depends to a large 
degree the prosperity of the coun- 
try. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for example was organized to 
adjust and determine questions 
arising between shippers and car- 
riers. Farmers, fruit growers, and 
various producers’ associations of 
the country also receive advice and 
rulings in matters affecting them 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Federal Reserve Board 
likewise gives to the bankers infor- 
mation as to their powers and du- 
ties. These groups have received 
assistance. Why should not the bus- 
iness men in industry be aided also? 


Meeting Needs of Business Men in 
Industry. 


Realizing that general business 
had no such Government agency, the 
President recommended to Congress 
that a board with such duties and 
powers be established, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was created. 
In his message to Congress, the 
President used the following lan- 
guage which explains clearly’ the 
reasons for,;the establishment of 
this Commission: 

“The business of the country 
awaits also, and has long awaited 
and has suffered because it could 
not obtain, further and more expli- 
cit legislative definition of the pol- 
icy and meaning of the existing an- 
titrust law. Nothing hampers like 
uncertainty, and the business men 
of the country desire something 
more than the menace of legal pro- 
cess in these matters to be expli- 
cit and intelligible. They desire the 


Association 


advice, definition, and guidance and 
information which can be supplied 
by an administrative body, an in- 
terstate trade commission. The 
opinion of the country would in- 
stantly approve of such a commis- 
sion. It demands such a commission 
as an indispensable instrument of 
information and publicity, as a 
clearing house for the facts by which 
both the public mind and the man- 
agers of great business undertak- 
ings should be guided, and as an in- 
strumentality for doing (justice to 
business where the processes of the 
courts, or the natural forces of cor- 
rection outside the courts, are in- 
adequate to adjust the remedy to 
the wrong in a way that will meet 
the equities and circumstances of 
the case.” 

To direct the newly established 
board, the President appointed Jos- 
eph E. Davies of Wisconsin, Edward 
N. Hurley of Illinois, Wil H. Parry 
of Washington, George Rublee of 
New Hampshire, and myself, and 
the commission was organized March 
16, 1915. Never have I come in con- 
tact with men more anxious than 
my associates to be constructively 
helpful to the legitimate business 
interests of the country. 

Powers and Work of Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has been in existence a year. We 
have found among business men a 
rather vague idea as to the power 
of the Commission. 1 propose in this 
address to outline the various duties 
and powers of the Commission and 
to give a brief aceount of how the 
law is actually working in practice. 

When the Commission was creat- 
ed, the impression was general that 
if was to be an inquisitorial body 
which would be ever searching the 
field of. business like a detective for 
evil-doers. This is a very one-sided - 
conception. The Commission is an 
agency of public service—service to 
the whole people. Its duty is quite 
as much to bring to light what is 
sound and serviceable in business as 
what is sinister; to give the Govern- 
ment and the publie a correct know- 
ledge of the facts of business so that 
the laws and their administration 
may promote and not, through mis- 
understanding, hinder the interest 
of us all. More and more the im- 
portance of the constructive side 
of the Commission’s work will be 
perceived. 

The Commission is of especial in- 
terest to business men. As practi- 
cal businéss men you are interested 
in knowing how the Fereral Trade 
Commission may affect you and your 
business. What have you as busi- 
ness men to hope for from the Com- 
mission or to fear? 


Power to Investigate. 


The powers of the Commission, as 
outlined in the Aet creating if, are 
of three kinds. In the first place, 
the Commission has a general pow- 
er of investigating corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. It 
may require such corporations to 
make special or annual reports to 

(Continued on Page 14-d 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MILL and MACHINE 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR COTTON, WOOLEN and SILK MILLS 


BRUSHES REPAIRED 


COTTON MILL OWNERS: - 

If long experience in the operation 
of Cotton Mills helps to pile up a dividend, then long 
experience in Electrical and Mechanical Engineering should 
merit us an ENQUIRY when you are in the market for Motors 
and other Power Machinery. 


We will appreciate your enquiry. 


FRASER-PURSER COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINERY AGENTS 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


St Turbi i < f Well 
“DeLAVAL STEAM Direct and Alternating Current Generators 
Trenton, N. J. ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Alternating and Direct Current Motors Minneapolis, Minn. Chimneys and Power Piping 
levelan Ohio ew Yor 
: Condensers and Cooling Towers 
Circuit Breakers and Oil Switches Manning and Water Tube Boilers 
CONDIT ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. WHEELER CONDENSER AND ENGINEERING CO THE BIGELOW COMPANY 
\ Carteret, N. J. New Haven, Conn. 


Boston, Mass 
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Work of Federal Trade Commission. 

Continued from Page 14-d) 
the Commission, furnishing such in- 
formation as the Commission may 
require as to the organization, bus- 
iness, conduct, and nianagement. It 
is hoped that the information to be 
gathered by these general investi- 
gations or by these reports may be 
of aid and benefit, not merely to 
Congress as a basis for future legis- 
lation regulating commerce, but to 
business men. 


Information Helpful to Business. 

The Federal ‘Trade Commission, no 
matter how anxious it is to be help- 
ful to the business interests of the 
country is confronted at the outset 
with a lack of adequate information 
on industrial conditions. 

In spite of all the attention that 
has been given to business during 
the last decade it is remarkable that 
to-day there is no comprehensive 
data available, no constructive ma- 
terial at hand to furnish to a manu- 
facturer, merchant or trade associa- 
tion designed to improve unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in their industry. 
This need we seek to meet. What 
the government is doing for the 
farmers, the railroads and the bank- 
ers, we are trying to do for business 
men engaged in industry. Is not 
this as legitimate a fleld of govern- 
ment activity as any of those al- 
ready tried and found desirable? 
Should not manufacturers and mer- 
chants who are merchandising the 
farmers’ product, shipping their 
goods over the railroads, depositing 
their money in the banks, and meet- 
ing the payroll of thousands of em- 
ployees , be furnished with data and 
information vitally important to 
them? 

In order to cooperate intelligently 
with the manufacturers and mar- 
chants of the country, we must have 
comprehensive data. Realizing this, 
we recently mailed to every corpor- 
ation in the United States a form in 
which we asked a few simple ques- 
tions about their industries. This 
information embraces the products 
which they manufacture, their an- 
nual sales, the capital invested, and 
other principal items such as depre- 
ciation, etc. These data will be com- 
piled by industries and a summary 
of results sent to each company in 
that particular line.. This will indi- 
cate to each and every man in the 
business whether or not the indus- 
try he is engaged in is in a healthy 
condition. If an industry is show- 
ing no earning power, that industry 
either is not well managed or the 
production exceeds the demand. 
Knowledge of existing conditions 
will prevent others from entering 
the business or unprofitably invest- 
ing additional capital where over- 
production already exists. The in- 
dustry in which conditions are un- 
satisfactory will receive particular 
attention and the real cause of the 
conditions will be ascertained. 

These facts are not to be asked 
for any inquisitorial spirit; and the 
hearty cooperation which the Trade 
Commission has so far received 
from the business men of the coun- 
try indicates their appreciation of 
the need of such definite facts. 


Accounting Methods 


When business was done on a 
large percentage of profit, questions 
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of accurate cost and of operating 


efficiency were not so important, 
bul in most lines of industry to-day 
proiits are comparatively small, and 
manufacturers must, therefore, 
know what thei goods cost. Unre- 
liable methods of arriving at cost of 
production must be eliminated. 

A manufacturer who does not 
know with a close degree of accur- 
acy what it costs him to produce 
the different articles he manufact- 
ures and what it costs him to sell 
them, is not in a position to meet 
intelligently competition and invites 
business disaster. 

Many of the larger manufacturers 
have through cost accounting sys- 
tems, which they recognize as neces- 
sary in order to give them the infor- 
mation essential to successful man- 
agement. On the contrary, the num- 
her of small manufacturers who 
have no adequate cost accounting 
system and who price their goods 
arbitrarily is amazing. 

Proper accounting for the small 
manufacturer is most essential. It 
is necessary for his success that he 
know on what particular articie he 
is making a fair profit ang on what 
he is making only a narrow margin 
of profit or losing money. If he 
has this information he can concen- 
trate on the manufacture and sale 
of the product on which the profits 
are satisfactory. 

Whole industries, in many in- 
stances, are suffering from a general 
lack of intelligent knowledge of 
cost, 

How Commission Can Help. 

How can the Federal Trade Com- 
mission help to improve this situa- 
tion? 

The Commission has no intention 
and no desire to use compulsory 
methods. But it was hoped to reaca 
the desired end by encouraging im- 
provements in accounting practice, 
by endorsing standard systems of 
bookkeeping and cost accounting, 
and -by assisting in devising stand- 
ard systems, either at the request 
of individual merchants and manu- 
facturers, or through the associa- 
tion that represents the industry. 

It is recognized that no one stand- 
ard system of acounting is appli- 
cable to all classes of business, but 
that special systems are required 
for each group or class of commerce 
and industry. 

The Commission, however, while 
recognizing the commercial advan- 
tages to be derived from uniformity 
of systems, does not advise making 
a change where systems already in- 
stalled give adequate information 
and are economically operated. 


Advisory Powers. 


The Commission, in the second 
place, is especially authorized to 
make investigations at the request 
of the President or either House of 
Congress or the Attorney General, as 
to alleged violations of the anti- 
trust law; also to investigate the 
manner in which decrees entered 
at the suit of the United States to 
restrain violations of the antitrust 
laws are being carried out. The 
Commission is also authorized, at 
the request of the Federal courts, 
to suggest appropriate decrees in 
suits brought by the United States 
under the antitrust laws. 

The decrees of the court in some 


Sherman-law cases have not in fact 
brought about the beneficial results 
imtended. No court trying a great 
variety of cases can have the ex- 
pert, intimate knowledge of an in- 
dustry necessary to formulate ef- 
fective decrees. It is expepted that 
a commission, composed of business 
men with a permanent expert staff, 
can render real assistance to the 
Federal courts in their difficult and 
important tasks. 


Pipe Line Investigation. 


In connection with the duty of in- 
stituting investigations at the direc- 
tion of Congress, it may be noted 
that the Commission, pursuant to a 
resolution of the Senate, has made 
an investigation into the subject of 
pipeline transportation in the Mid- 
Continent field. A summary of the 
Commission’s report has already 
heen issued. 

The report shows the amount of 
investment in such pipe lines, the 
cost of carrying oil, the profits, the 
charges and other conditions im- 
posed on shippers, and various oth- 
er matters which show the true sit- 
uation and significance of the pres- 
ent conditions of pipe-line trans- 
portation. 

The. purpose of these special in- 
vestigations is to render aid and as- 
sistance to the Government in the 
enforcement of the law against re- 
straint of trade and monopolies. 


Investigation into Foreign Trade. 


The Commission is also specifi- 
cally authorized to investigate trade 
conditions in and with foreign coun- 
tries where associations, combina- 
tions of practices of manufacturers, 
merchants or traders, or other con- 
ditions may affect the foreign trade 
of the United States. 

Under the authority granted by 
this action, the Commission is con- 
ducting a through investigation into 
competitive conditions in foreign 
trade, and methods adopted by for- 
eign manufacturers and exporters 
in the distribution of their goods. 
It has held hearings in different sec- 
tions of the United States, consid- 
ered the views of thousands of 
prominent manufacturers and ex- 
porters in this country, received 
special reports from United States 
consuls abroad, and sent its agents 
to foreign markets to obtain first- 
hand information. 

I take pleasure in stating that in 
this work the Commission has re- 
ceived the hearty cooperation of the 
business men and as a result of the 
investigation the Commission has ob- 
tained a vast amount of valuable 
information. The Commission ex- 
pects to submit the results of its 
work to Congress in the immediate 
future, with the hope that legisla- 
tion will be enacted which will place 
our business on an equal footing 
with our foreign competitors. 


Dumping. 

Acting with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Commission has recom- 
mended to the President that legis- 
laton to prevent unfair dumping be 
enacted. It has been the practice 
of some European manufacturers, 
who control in their line a large part 
of the world market, to destroy 
competition abroad by reducing 
prices in the markets of their com- 
petitors to a point below the cost 
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of production. While not necessar- 
ily contrary to business ethics, this 
practice usually is unfair. Compe- 
tition to-day is international im 
character and the American manu- 
facturer is entitled to the same de- 
gree of protection from unfair meth- 
ods, sought to be perpetrated by 
foreign rivals, as it receives from 
unfair Competition from domestic 
competitors. 


Some countries are already pro- 
Lecting their industries against this 
form of unfair competition. Eng- 
land following their example is con- 
sidering the enactment of such a 
law to protect its newly established 
dye industry. This country, too, 
in the judgement of the Commission, 
should declare dumping in foreign 
trade to be an unfair method of 
competition and subject to the same 
restrictions as are placed upon sim- 
ilar practices in domestic trade. 

Foreign Trade. 


If our business men are to be fac- 
tors in the world’s markets they 
must receive encouragement to do 
as our foreign rivals are doing. 


We have reached the point under 
normal conditions where we must 
have foreign markets for our sur- 
plus manufactured. product. ‘The 
American people, and particularly 
business men, large and small, are 
heartily in favor of the Government 
giving immediate relief that will 


make it possible for us to obtain 


our share of foreign business so that 
our factories may run continuously 
and keep our labor permanently em- 
ployed. 

Germanys success as @ commer- 
cial and industrial world power as 
| have already said is due very 
largely to the policy of organizing 
and cooperating, of the working to- 
gether of its leaders of industry, of 
establishing communities of inter- 
est between the small and the big 
business men for the mutual pur- 
pose of promoting trade at home 
and abroad. Cooperation has proven 
to be the. backbone of Germany's 
industrial and commercial achieve- 
ments, efficiency and strength. 

In foreign trade men think in 
terms of national competition. In 
many foreign markets the contest 
is not so much between individual 
corporations as it is between nation- 
al industries. For example, the con- 
test in South America is not between 
land, but it is bebween the German 
two steel manufacturers in Germany 
or two steel manufacturers in Eng- 
steel industry, the English steel in- 
dustry, and the American steel in- 
dustry. 

In South America we hear not of 
the actual or potential competition 
of European individual corporations 
or houses, but of German, French, 
American or Englinsh competition. 
By means of cartels or trade asso- 
ciations the leading industries in 
those countries have organized and 
when they move forward into for- 
eigh markets they move forward 
united against competitors from oth- 
er nations. Countries like England 
and Germany have built up a per- 
manent export market in the coun- 
tries of the world through the ear- 
nest cooperative efforts on the part 
of those interested in the particular 
industry in question. 

(Continued on Page 14-f) 
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G-E Motors driving Card Room, Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Iron-Clad Hosiery from G-E 
Motor-Driven Mill 


Cooper, Wells & Company, St. Joseph, Mich., installed G-E Motor drive in 1903. 
They have had no power troubles since, and have realized all the advantages of 
increased production at low power cost. 


Freedom From Power Troubles 


The best workmanship and material is used in G-E Motors, which are selected or 
designed for the exact work to be done. This sterling quality, plus exact suita- 
bleness, assures freedom from power troubles. _ 


Increased Production 


Freedom from shut-downs, plus steady turning effort on shafting, permits in- 
creased production. Higher speeds with less wastage are gained than are possi- 
ble with mechanically-driven mills. 


Low Power Cost 


Modern methods are used throughout the Cooper, Wells & Company’s Mill. A 

large factor in the low power costs obtained is the use of electrical apparatus, 

made by the General Electric Company, throughout the mill. 

Bulletin 48016 shows many modern textile installations. Your copy will be sent 
request. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


This 
Trade-Mark 
the guarantee on 


excellence on 
Goods Electrical 


ADDRESS 
NEAREST OFFICE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Butte, Mont. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago, Il. 

Cincinnati, Ohlo. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Solumbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, ltowa 

Duluth, Minn. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jacksonville, Fila. 

Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

New Haven, Conn. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portiand, Ore. 

Providence, R. IL. 

Richmond, Va. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Schnectady, N. Y. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, D. C. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

For MICHIGAN busi- 
ness refer to Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany of Michigan, 
Detroit, Mich. 

For TEXAS, OKLA- 
HOMA and ARI- 
ZONA business re- 
fer to Southwest 
General Electric 
Company (formerly 
Hobson  SBlectric 
Co.), Dallas, EI 
Paso, Houston and 
Oklahoma City. 

For CANADIAN bus!- 
ness refer to Cana- 
dian General FPiec- 
tric Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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I have come over here today in 
response to your kind invitation, 
rather more to have the pleasure 
and privilege of meeting the mem- 
bers of your important organiza- 
tion, and to extend to you individu- 
ally and collectively assurance upon 
the part of the institution which I 
have the honor to represent, of our 
desire to co-operate with you do the 
fullest extent, and to mvite you to 
use freely the facilities, which we 
may be able to furnish, in the ex- 
in the hope of even measurably cov- 
in the hope of even mesurably cov- 
ering in the scope of this address, 
with thoroughness, the many large 
and different problems of export 
trade development opened up by a 
discussion of the subject which you 
have assigned to me, and a com- 
prehension of which is necessarily 
involved in the consideration of our 
present branch bank undertakings 
and foreign trade activities. 

Permit me to assure you very cor- 
dially, of our appreciation of the 
compliment and of the satisfaction 
which we feel in this evidence that 
your energies are being directed to- 
ward the serious study of the op- 
portunities, as well as the responsi- 
hilities, of this country, in an inter- 
national sense, in this extraordinary 
epoch of time. 

We do not know, nor is it pos- 
sible to forecast with any degree of 
finality or accuracy, the political, 
economic, commercial and financial 
consequences of immeasurably the 
greatest war in all history, now 
raging in Europe; what geographi- 
cal changes may result or where the 
world’s balance of power may fin- 
ally rest: what political or trade 
combinations, treaties and tariffs, 
may exist in the future; what new 
channels of trade may be opened up 
among the nations of the world; or 
in methods of production and dis- 
tribution, what competitive con- 
ditions we may encounter later. 


One thing I think I may safely 
say, however, is that from any point 
of view it is evident that this coun- 
try, through force of circumstances, 
has been projected into a position— 
whether we seek it or not—of the 
most far-reaching importance in 
the affairs of the world, from now 
on. Great opportunities, great re- 
sponsibilities, and possible dangers, 
lie ahead of us. Very properly un- 
der existing conditions the atten- 
tion of the country is foreussed upon 
the need for military preparedness. 
Of equal importance is commercial 


preparedness, industrial and econo-' 


mic organization, and a close study 
of international relationships of the 
future. It is a time for internation- 
al thinking: statesmanship in the 
largest sense of the word; firm pol- 
icies of government: advanced 
thought and competent leadership 
in all departments—financial, indus- 
trial, commercial, as well as politi- 
cal. As to how far we will control 
the situation ahead or the situation 
will control us, depends to the 
greatest extent upon the wisdom 
and farsightedness of the nation in 
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meeting the impending problems of 
the future. 

It would not be within the scope 
or province of this address to at- 
lempt to discuss. the economic con- 
ditions which for a considerable 
period of time prior to the present 
situation caused by the events of 
the European war, made it appar- 
ent that if this country is to con- 
tinue to grow in population, wealth 
and influence, and occupy the posi- 
tion as a world power which its vast 
wealth, resources, productiveness 
and natural advantages of location 
should command, it must imevitably 
extend its foreign commerce. 
Thoughtful students of these prob- 
lems have come to realize that our 
capacity for production has been 
fast increasing beyond local con- 
sumption; that our national pros- 
perity depends upon the expansion, 
development and prosperity of our 
manufacturing industries; that. in 
order to keep our industrial organi- 
zalions fully employed at the high- 
est degree of efficiency and on a 
profitable basis, it has become in- 
creasingly necessary to seek foreign 
markets. There has been a grow- 
ing realization that we have in re- 
cent years been going through a 
period of change; that we are pass- 
ing from the period when as an un- 
developed country our energies 
were closely concentfated to the 
development of our own resources. 
We have arrived at a point of ad- 
vanced development and a position 
where, looking to the future, our 
national welfare will increasingly 
require new outlets for our manu- 
factures in other countries less de- 
veloped. Profiting by the lessons 
of history, we cannot escape the 
conelusion that the commercial 
greatness of a country is the meas- 
ure of its prosperity, power, and 
influence; that the nation which is 
able to utilize its natural resources 
and manufacture its raw materials 
into finished products of high com- 
mercial value, with economy, effi- 
ciency and full employment to la- 
bor, and technical skill in produc- 
tion, is establishing the surest per- 
manent foundation of national 
wealth and prosperity. The balance 
of trade through exports protects 
our gold supply, makes us a credit- 
or nation, and where the value of 
the exports represents largely skill 
in manufactures, the process is 
building up the country’s national 
wealth in contradistinction to the 
export of raw commodities, which 
bring in a return at the expense of 
a drain on the country’s natural re- 
sources. 

When we export a bushel of 
wheat, it carries with it twenty- 
seven cents’ worth of phosphorus; 


a bushel of corn (fifteen cents’ 
worth: a pound of cotton three 
cents’ worth. This is capitalizing 


our soil fertility at the expense of 
our ultimate resources. 

I was interested in the comment 
made by a German professor some 
time ago that as an economic prop- 
sition, it is not sound policy, gen- 


erally speaking, to produce in 
large quantities and beyond home 
needs for export, agricultural pro- 
ducts which rapidly exhaust the 
fertility of the soil, but rather to 
devote more attention to such in- 
dustries as, for instance, cultivation 
of sugar beets and the systematic 
diversification of the soil with le- 
gufes, enriching rather than im- 
poverishing it. He argues that the 
production of beet sugar in export 
quantities was economically a more 
sound and profitable proposition, 
and that exports which drain the 
country’s natural resources had bet- 
ter be left to countries backward in 
their industrial development... We 
have not yet arrived at the point, 
as we shall at some time in the fu- 
Lure, when, with the increase in our 
population and the gradual exhaus- 
tion of soil fertility, conservation of 
the soil will be equally important 
with us as with the older nations. 

For the fiseal year 1914, which 
ended just before the beginning of 
the war and therefore during the 
period of normal conditions—of the 
total of our exports, 18 per cent 
was of foodstuffs, as against 44 per 
cent in 1894, whereas manufactur- 
ed products formed 47 per cent of 
our exports, as against 23 per cent 
in 1894. The value of the products 
of our factories increased 81 per 
cent from 1890 to 1910, and _ the 
number of persons employed in the 
United States in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits imereased 90 
per cent in the period 1890 to 1910, 
while the number of persons en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in- 
creased but 37 per cent in the same 
period. This indicates a tendency 
in the right direction, which na- 
tional policies should foster and en- 
courage. 


Few .of us realize fully the tre- 
mendous potential resources and 
enegries of this country. Few of 
us fully comprehend the tremen- 
dous domestic and foreign com- 
merce to which the United States 
has already attained. The total es- 
timated value of the domestic and 
foreign commerce of the United 
States for 1914 is approximately 
forty-four billions of dollars. This 
means all merchandise sold once 


and at wholesale prices. Of this 
total approximately twenty billion 


is represented by manufactures. 
But while our manufacturing ca- 
pacity, as the above figures indicate, 
has so greatly increased, and bil- 
lions of dollars of new capital have 
been employed in manufacturing 
lines in recent years, figures on our 
foreign commerce are not propor- 
tionate and are disappointing. Out 
of a fotal of forty-four billions of 
dollars in the year mentioned, our 
imports consisted of $41,894,000,000, 
and our exports $%2,329,000,000, a to- 
tal of $4,223.000,000, or less than 10 
per cent of our total commerce. Of 
the exports of domestic products, 
crude material for foreign manu- 
facture form 34 per cent, foodstuffs 
10.5 per cent, manufactures 47.2 per 
cent, From this it will be seen our 
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exports are not as large as they 
should be, and that they have been 
in too large proportion of crude or 
semi-crude material, with compar- 
atively little labor in it, as for in- 
stance, copper and iron, in pigs and 
bars, raw cotton and the like, rather 
than in manufactures representing 
the value of skilled labor and bet- 
ter profits in the selling price. 
“We sell cotton at twelve cents a 
pound, with hardly any labor in if 
—we buy it back from the thrifty 
Swiss at $40 a pound, in fine hand- 
kerchiefs—all labor.” Of course it 
is only proper {to say our labor 
conditions have not been those of 
Europe, and that as a practical 
proposition many comparisons of 
this character might be regarded as 
extreme, but in theory and prin- 


of demonstration that our forces 
may be organized to success- 
fully meet foreign competition 
and foreign markets, the large 


and outstanding considerations at 
the present time are—that our con- 
tinued welfare is largely concerned 
in the scientific deevlopment of our 
manufacturing and industrial re- 
sources, and in the extension of our 
foreign commerce, and particularly 
the sale of manufactured goods. It 
is not sufficient that we are above 
all other nations favored with greaf 
natural advantages of location and 
materials -— water-power, fuel, 
capital. In organization, efficiency, 
economy of production, cheap labor, 
cost of living, in the lack of mer- 
cantile marine, the unfavorable op- 
eration of some of our laws, and in 
other respects, we find ourselves 
under serious disadvantages: and 
among the most serious disadvan- 
tages under which we have labored 
in the past has been a less efficient 
financial, banking and credit sys- 
tem, in comparison with other great 
nations. It was providential that 
the Federal Reserve Banking Svys- 
tem came into being when it did, 
for while it cannot yet be regard- 
ed as perfect in all respects and in 
the process of time will undoubted- 
ly be changed, elaborated and modi- 
fied in various respects, the basis 
is there for a system suitable to 
our needs, and if has so far afforded 
us a degree of safety and protection 
which has been invaluable under 
the extraordinary conditions follow- 
ing the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, and it has given us a 
means of extending ovr banking 
operations into foreign lands, with- 
eut which our foreign commerce 
would always have been under the 
most serious handicap. 


As soon as it was possible under 
our laws to do so, the National City 
Bank devoted the energies of its 
organization actively to a compre- 
hensive plan having in view the 
organization of branch banks af 
principal points throughout the 
world, and with a view to making 
these branches not. merely a source 
of profit to itself, and a conven- 
ience in furthering routine business 
under existing conditions, but with 
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J. A. Lybrand has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Shelby 
Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


J. R. Hughey of Langdale, Ala., 
is fixing looms at Hillside Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


J. F. Lenox of Sylacauga, Ala., is 
fixing looms at Hillside Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


J. M. Brown, of Aragon, Ga. is 
fixing looms at Hillside Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


G. L. May of Aragon, Ga., has ac- 
cepted position as loom fixer at 
Hillside Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


J. B. Staton formerly of Charlotte, 
N. C.. is now fixing looms at Hill- 
side Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Lindsey Meyers has become night 
second hand in carding at the Dixie 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C, 


P. F. Clark has accepted position 
as overseer of carding at the Cal- 
houn Millis, Calhoun Falls, N. C. 


H. Aiken of Winnsboro, 8. C. is 
now overseer of weaving at Enoree, 
C. 


W. 0. MeSwain has been promot- 
ed from card grinder to overseer of 
carding at the Shelby Cotton Mills, 
Shelby, N. C. 


R. H. Wilson, overseer of the cloth 
room at the Shelby (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has purchased a Marion tour- 
ing Car. 


D. T. Beney, second hand in 
twister room at the Shelby (N. C.) 
Mills, will soon move into a new 
bungalow which he is having built. 


J. W. Reynolds, of Concord, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Gem Mills, 
Gibsonville, N. C. 


W. P. Cargill has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Granby 
Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Wallace 
Mills, Jonesville, S. CG. 


William Bamber has not resigned 
as superintendent of the Weldon 
Cotton Mfg. Co., Weldon, N. GC. as 
reported through error last week. 


W. F. Thompson of Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. is fixing 
looms at Hillside Mills, LaGrange, 
(ra. 


W. G. Freeman of Kannapolis, N. 
C., will be overseer of carding at 
the new Hanes Mill, Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C. 


G. W. Medley has resigned as 
overseer of carding in the cotton de- 
partment at the Atlanta (Ga.) Wool- 
en Mills. 


P. M. Wooten has been promoted 
from loom fixer to second hand in 
weaving at the Panola Mills, Green- 
wood, 8. C. 


John R. Howard has resigned as 
superintendent of the Lavonia (Ga.) 
Mills to become overseer of spin- 
ning at the Cherokee Falls (8. C.) 
Mfg. Co. 


B. R. Riddle, overseer of spinning 
at the Graniteville (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
has been promoted to overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Hick- 
man Mills of the same company. 


J. F. Bell has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the Fairfield Mills, 
Winsnboro, N. C., and accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at the Gran- 
iteville (8. C.) Mfg. Co. 


W. M. Southern has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C., to become night superintend- 
ent of the Dixie Mills, Mooresville, 
N.- C, 


Robt. Dennis, an employe of the 
Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mill, had 
a very painful accident on Tuesday 
morning by getting his leg broken 
while working at the warehouse. 
A bale of waste fell on his leg 
breaking both bones just above the 
ankle. 


| ALBANY 


Lubricates mill machinery 
without Waste. 


GREASE | 


Send for samples and cup and 
try it. Nocharge. Write now. 


| YOUR DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO.,; 708-10 Washington St, NEW YORK 


B. T. Bumgarner, formerly of Alta 
Vista, Va., has accepted the position 
as overseer of spinning al the Hanes 
Mill No. 2, Winston-Salem, N. LU. 


H. W. Vantatien of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Millis, Atlanta, Ga., is second 
hand in weaving at Hillside Millis, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


G. W. Andrews has resigned his 
position at the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga., to become night overseer 
of twisting, warping, beaming, and 
weaving at the Mariboro Mills, Mc- 
Coll, 5. 


W. R. Owensby, of North CUhar- 
lotte, N. CG. is now fixing looms at 
the Dixie Mills, Mooresville, N. U. 

Cc. E. Heffner, of Kannopolis, N. C., 
has become loom fixer at the Meck- 
lenburg Mill, Charlotte, N. 


Gulf Refining Company Changes. 


C. E. Shepard has ben promoted 
to manager of the Southern Divis- 
ion of the Gulf Refining Company, 
after many years as assistant man.« 
ager. His headquarters will be in 
Atlanta. 


J. L. Pitkin has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Texas Company to ac- 
cept one with the Gulf Refining 
Company, with headquarters at 
Chriotte. 


Judson Mills Give Employees Chance 
to Buy Their Houses. 


The Judson Mills, Greenville, 5. 
C., have devised a plan whereby 
employees may purchase residence 
lots, and have erected thereon 
homes not to cost less than $650 
nor more than $1,000. The mill will 
accept easy terms, allowing as much 
as six years for full payment. Any 
dissatisfied within 12 months, may, 


“mestic 


after giving 90 days’ notice, have 
returned to him or her all money 
paid in. Also, any person buying a 
lot, who finds it impossible to con- 
tinue payments, may, after giving 
90 days’ notice, obtain the money 
paid. The firm states: 


“We have placed certain restric- 
person buying a lot who becomes 
tions on the property, but these are 
all for the benefit of the purchaser 
and entirely in the interest of the 
purchaser. 


“After the purchaser has paid for 
his lot, we will undertake to build 
him or her a house on the lot not to 
exceed $1,0000, and we will arrange 
so that the house can be paid for 
over a period of three, four, five or 
Six years, as the purchaser may re- 
quest, the entire amount being paid 
in equal monthly payments.” 

The Judson Mills have also em- 
ployed a trained nurse and a do- 
science worker, both of 
whom will reside in the village, who 
give their entire time to work 
among the mill’s employees. There 
will be cooking schools, sewing 
clubs and other organizations. Ten- 
nis, basketball and volley ball courts 
and other outdoor sports are being 
provided, in addition to a baseball 
diamond. President B. E. Geer 
states that the plan is co-operative, 
the operatives having agreed to 
contribute a part of the money ne- 
cessary for the employment of the 
two skilled women. 


Mills Pay Weeekly. 


Columbia, March 30.—Govenor 
Manning today signed the act pass- 
ed by the last session of the gen- 
eral assembly requiring weekly 
pay days in the textile mills of the 
state, and the one amending the ex- 
isting sixty hours a week law. 
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Reynolds, Ga.The Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company has started day and 
night operation on the mill place. 


Lancaster, S. C.—John D. Wylie 
contemplates building a $25,000 knit- 
Ling moll. 


Lynchburg, Va.—The Lynchburg 
Hosiery Mills expect to add 50 knil- 
Ling machines. 


Suffolk, Va—-The Maxwell Ho- 
siery Mills will double their capac- 
ity. They are now turning out 200 
dozen pairs hose daily. 


Mayodan, N. C.—The Mayodan 
Mills has let contract to the Sani- 
tary Engineering Co., of Charlotte, 
N. ©. for 175 modern sewage dis- 
posal outfits to be installed at each 
of the operatives houses m their 
mill village at Mayodan. 


Swepsonville, N. C.—Virginia Cot- 
fon Mills have contracted with the 
Sanitary Engineering Go. of Char- 
lotte, N. C. for modern sewage dis- 
posal outfits to take care of about 
118 families in their mill village. 


Lavonia, Ga,—lt is locally report- 
ed that J. R. Dorteh, X. Y. MeUann, 
Z. 1. Fitzpatrick, and a Mr. Pitts, 
who purchased the Lavonia Cotton 
Mills at auction for $41,250, will con- 
tinue to operate the mill and that 
the business will be reincorporated. 


McColl, S. C.—The local cotton 
mills are said to have big orders 
ahead. The weave department 1s 
now operating day and 
number of operators have recently 
arrived from Georgia and other 
points. Until housing arrangements 
have been made, the two boarding 
houses are tested to their utmost 
capacity. 


York, S. G—Announcement has 
been made that a one million dollar 
cotton mill is a possibility for the 
town of York. Major W. B. Moore 
said that he would guarantee a $5,- 
000 location for the mill if Northern 
capitalists could be induced to lo- 
‘ate it here. In addition to that, it 
was agreed that the eity would 
promise five years exemption from 
taxes if the new industry could be 
induced to come here. 


Belmont, N. €.—The 
building of the Climax 
Mill is going up rapidly and the 
momoters expect to have cotton 
runing through the machinery by 
the first of August. A large force 


large new 
Spinning 


of hands is at work and unless 
some unforeseen setback hinders 


them the owners will no doubt real- 
ize the fruition of their present 
plans. This is to be Belmont's 
largest mill and will give employ- 
ment to several hundred people. 
Already a large number of neat and 
comfortable tenant houses for the 
ers are going up. 
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Greenville, S. C—-A. W. Smith, of 
Spartanburg, was elected president 
and treasurer, ©. E. Hatch, of Green- 
ville, secretary, and A. G. Furman, 
of Greenville, vice president and as- 
sistant treasurer at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Poimsett Mill 
Co., held Thursday in the office of 
Haynsworth & Haynsworth, counsel 
for the compary.- 


This company recently purchased 
the’ Carolina Mill. which ‘for ‘some 
time has been in the hands of A. W. 
Smith as receiver, Directors elected 
are as follows: A. W. Smith, W. C. 
Beacham, B. KE. Geer, A. G. Furman, 
C. Haynsworth of Greenville, 
John C. Simonds of Charleston. and 
W. A. Baldwin of Baltimore. 


The authorized capital stock of 
the company is $600,000, of which 
$500,000 may he common-and $100,- 
000 preferred stock. 


Knoxville, Tenn—-Col. L. D. Ty- 
son, president and manager of the 
Knoxville Cotton Mills and Knox- 
ville Spinning Co., of this city, has 
closed a deal for $250,000 worth of 
cotton yarns. Mr. Tyson is quoted 
as saying that the order will be dis- 
tributed between the two plants, 
the Knoxville Cotton Mills furnish- 
ing about $200,000 of the order, and 
the spinning plant the balance. It 
represents three months’ output of 
the two plants, employing 600 oper- 
atives day and night. 


The greater portion of the order, 
it is stated, is for export to Euro- 
pean countries. Much of it will be 
manufactured into fabrics in mills 
of this country, and some of the 
yarns will go direct to Europe, to be 
utilized in such textile factories as 
are remaining. 
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Gainesville, Ga—W. F. Hetrick 
has purchased B. H. Merck’s stock 
in the Merek-Hetrick Mfg. Co., and 
N. C. White has purchased the stock 
of Joe A. Webb, and L. ©. Vezin of 


New York has also purchased an in-. 


terest in the company, which places 
the hosiery mill virtually under new 
management, 

Mr. Merck, who organized the 
knitting mill, had eighty shares of 
stock in it and in the reorganiza- 
Lion he sold these shares to Mr. 
Hetrick for $9,200. The following 
officers and directors were elected 
at a recent meeting: W. F. Het- 
rick, president and treasurer: 
W. F. Hetrick, secretary, who with 
N. UG. White of this city and L. €. 


‘Yezin of New York constitute the 


board of directors. The capacity 
of the mill is to be greatly enlarged, 
as it has in the past been unable to 
anything like supply the demands 
for its products. 


Columbus, Ga.—A large propor- 
tion of the operatives of the Musco- 
gee Manufacturing Co. will report 
for night service at that plant, and 
a number of new operatives have 
been advertised for and given em- 
ployment at the mill in an effort to 
catch up with orders that the com- 
pany now has on hand. 

The Muscogee will operate its 
weaving department period, accord- 
ing to the announcernent of the of- 
ficials. A large number of new op- 
éeratives for this class of labor has 
been added to the payrolls, and it 
is the first night on which that de- 
partment will be operated. 

The plant is one of the largest in 
the city and improvements that are 
now being made at that place, when 
completed, will make it take high 
rank with textile mills of the south. 
The additions that are being made 
to the mill will bring it to the 50,- 
000-spindle class. Work on the ad- 
difions is going forward rapidly 
under the direction of contractor 
Pearce. When completed the com- 
bined mills will give employment to 
over one thousand operatives in- 
stead of six hundred as are now em- 
ployed. 


Mill Schools Are Rapidly Improving. 


The state inspector of mill schools 
George D. Brown, of South Caro- 
lina, is in Spartanburg for two days 
in visiting the mill schools of Spar- 


tanburg and Cherokee counties. 
Since Mr. Brown assumed office 


last year he has visited all but sey- 
en of the 174 mill schools in the 
state. He reports the schools to be 
in splendid condition and says that 
the mill schools of the state are 
rapidly improving. 


Health Meeting. 


The health rally at Lindale, Ga. 
was presided over by Capt. Meikle- 
ham who assured the audience that 
the Massachusetts Mill will do all 
possible to make the city sanitary 
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and urged the cooperation of the 
people of Lindale. 

Gounty Health Commissioner Me- 
Cord spoke of the purposes of the 
health survey, explained its object 

Dr. L. L. Lumsden of the U. 3B. 
helath survey, explained its object 
and the results which would fol- 
low and thanked Captain Meikle- 
ham for his assistance. 

An-audience of five hundred per- 
sons was present and heard the 
talks attentively. 


John A. Law, Conciliator. 


Columbia.—John A. Law, presi- 
dent of the Saxon Mills of Spartan- 
burg, representing employers of la- 
bor and John Lee Davis, of Colum- 
bus, representing the labor unions 
of the state were appointed by Gov- 
ernor Manning as members of the 
state board of conciliation under 
the act passed by the last legisla- 
ture. They with a third member, to 
be named by the governor upon the 
recommendation of the two, will 
settle all disputes between capital 
and labor. 

Mr. Law will serve for six years 
and Mr. Davis for four years. 


Parker Cotton Mills Will Be Reor- 
ganized. 

A plan for the reorganization of 
the Parker Cotton Mills Co. and sub- 
sidiary companies was announced 
by a reorganization committee, 
which has plenary powers appointed 
for the purpose, 


The Parker Cotton Mills Co. and 
iis subsidiary companies will be 
formed into one company. This new 
company will absorb the old com- 
panies, and will have control of the 
operation of the properties. Old 
stock will be deposited, a receipt! 
given therefor, and those who enter 
the new company will receive stock 
in the new organization upon pay- 
ment of stipulated assessments. 

The reorganization 
composed of M. C. Branch, Allen 
Curtis, H. P. Turnbull, W. E. Beat- 
tie and E. H. Pringle, which com- 
mittee, as stated, has full powers. 

Under the reorganized company, 
the corporation will have quick as- 
sets, or an operating margin with 
which to meet certain debts and do 
other things necessary for the wel- 
fare of the corporation. The assess- 
ments charged will be used as a 
special fund of this nature. Under 
the new plan there will be no plant 
debt, and the committee states: 

“With conservative management 
the present guaranteed, preferred 
and common stockholders, under the 
plan, should recover a part of their 
losses.” 


The statement of the committee 
sets forth that the total profits on 
manufacturing for all the companies 
for the period from Nov. 4, 1914, to 
Dee. 34, 1915, were $879,179. Sub- 


committee is 
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Humidifyingly Speaking 
Turbo-fied—Satis-fied 
Because the 


TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


is easy to install—costs so little for upkeep— is 
so simple to handie—makes so little trouble—is 
always on the job—gives exactly the percentage 
of moisture you require—never spoils goods by 
overflow—needs so little attention—that the own- 
ers Of the scores of mills where Turbos are work- 
ing unanimously declare it makes them worry- 
free on that score. 

Wouldn't you like to join the brigade of the 
Turbofied? Ask for details of enlistment. 


AND ADD THIS TO YOUR LETTER: 

“I would like to know of a dozen or more good 
sized installations of your Turbo and the opinion 
of these “Turbo-fied’ mill owners regarding it.” 

THE G. M. PARKS CoO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 


17 
tracting an interest charge of $463,- 


790, the profit represented, without 
allowing some $300,000 for deprecia- 


tion, is $415,389 

The committee state, among other 
things: “A new corporation is to 
be organized under such name and 
under the laws of such state as the 
reorganization committee may deem 
advisable, with an initial capital 
stock of $12,500,000." 


The Parker Cotton Mills Co. con- 
trols the Hampton Cotton Mills Co., 
at Columbia: the Victor Manufac- 
fturing Co, at Greers, and the Mon- 
faghan Mills at Grenville. 


The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers Passes  Resolu- 
tions on the Death of Dr. C..4. H. 
Woodbury. 


At a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernment of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, held the 
24th day of March, 1916, the follow- 
ing resolution was unalmously ad- 
opted: 

The Board of Government desires 
fo express its profound sorrow at 
the death of the secretary of the 
association, Dr. Charles J. H. Wood- 
bury. 


This association, and the cotton 
industry in general, owes to Dr. 
Woodbury a debt which is immeas- 
urable. Devoting himself in early 
life to the problems of mill con- 
struction and fire protection, he has, 
during all his official connection 
with the association, of upward of 
25 years, been the leader in all 
movements tending to improve the 
processes and methods of textile 
mills. Under the guidance of his 
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trained, scientific mind, the trans- 
actions of the association has re- 
corded in the fullest degree the de- 
velopment of the cotton industry in 
its technical, historical and social 
aspects, and they stand as a worthy 
monument to his memory. 


To Dr. Woodbury more than to 
any other one man is due the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity of the 
association, and its value as a rep- 
resentative of the textile trade. In 
spite of severe physical disabilities 
during the last period, he has ser-’ 
ved its interests with fidelity and 
devotion, and it may be said with 
truth that he laid down his life in 
ifs service. 

As individuals, we shall miss him, 
with his kindly personality, his un- 
failing eourtesy, his broad culture. 
and remarkable fund of informa- 
tion. 


The Board of Government of the 
National Assocration of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers hereby resolves. as a 
tribute of affection and eratitude. 
that this resolution be entered upon 
its records, and that copies be sent 
to the bereaved family, to affiliated 
associations, and to the daily 


prerss,” 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 
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American Branch Banks in Foreign 
Countries. 


(Continued from Page 14-h) 
the larger and more comprehensive 
object of furnishing to all tlegiti- 
mate American interests a valuable 
service, as a forerunner and  ex- 
plorer in the development of our 
foreign trade. Our attention was 
first directed to South and Central 
America and to the Orient as the 
most promising flelds for new busi- 
ness time we have in active opera- 
tion direct branches at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; Montevideo, Ur- 
uguay;: Santos, Brazil; Havana, 
Cuba, and through purchase of the 
control of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation by National City 
Bank interests, branches of the lat- 
ter at Bombay, Colon, London, Cal- 
cutta, Hankow, Manila, Shanghai, 
Canton, Honk Kong, Panama, Yoko- 
hama, Singapore, Cebu, Tientsin, 
Kobe and Peking. Recognizing the 
probabilities in the future of large- 
ly increased trade relations with 
Russia, we have also organized a 
Russian Division with agencies in 
London and Petrograd. 

Additional branches will be estab- 
lished as expedient, and as circum- 
stances permit, at other important 
points in the same general territory, 
throughout Europe, and in other 
parts of the world where American 
commerce may be extended. 

Furthering the plan outlined, we 
have established a foreign trade de- 
partment, and for this purpose we 
have enlisted on the staff of this 
department trade experts who will 
undertake to study in a thorough 
and comprehensive manner the op- 
portunities in foreign markets. 
This department will devote its 
energies also to analysis of methods 
of production and sale, conditions 
of competition which must be met, 
and to the detrimination of all those 
things which may exist as impedi- 
ments to our trade. This depart- 
ment, working in close concert with 
manufacturing experts, is qualified 
to furnish to manufacturers valu- 
able suggestions and practical aid 
in connection with the problems of 
their export business. Trade ex- 
perts from this department have 
been sent out to points where 
branches have been established for 
the purpose of making a close study 
of conditions. A special magazine, 
“The Americas,” has been establish- 
ed, and is being maintained, devoted 
to commercial ‘education and the 
promotion of commerce and good 
will between the nations of the 
Americas. An important feature of 
the publication is a list of special 
trade opportunities. This magazine 
is circulated without charge to cus- 
tomers and friends of the bank. In 
the course of the progress of this 
work, several of our officers have 
given to the public, through the 
medium of addresses and specially 
prepared articles for public circu- 
lation ,the benefit of their investi- 
gations, study, and thought upon 
the development of our foreign 
trade. 

Through the medium of our for- 
eign branches it is designed to fur- 
nish a comprehensive commercial 
service, and through this agency to 
furnish to American manufacturers 
personal and confidential represen- 
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lation. Under these plans credit 
pureaus Will be maintained under 
ihe direction of experienced credit 
nen having charge of the credit in- 
vestigations Of each branch. Credit 
iniormation as it is cumpiled will be 
Sent in duplicate to the New York 
Ollice, Winch, through this means, 
within a reasonable time, will be in 
a position to furnish reliable credit 
iniormation to American manufac- 
Lurers. Having the auxiliary organ- 
ization mentioned, the branch banks 
are also prepared to do active trade 
promotion work in the interests of 
our manufacturers, and to cultivate 
personal actquaintances among the 
business men of the countries in 
which they are located, so they will 
be in @ position to give to American 
salesmen the personal introductions 
which are so valuable in foreign 
countries, and in Latin countries in 
particular. They will investigate 
the possibilities of the markets for 
particular products, reporting the 
prices at wiliich same can be sold; 
cost of delivery to the market; sup- 
ply on hand; manner in which the 
goods must be prepared and packed 
for the market;.finish and quality 
desired; and samples of their for- 
eign competitor's goods will be ob- 
tained and furnished upon request. 

Through the foreign trade depart- 
ment manufacturers may obtain al- 
s0 information regarding the cus- 
toms regulations and laws of var- 
lous Countries, and assistance in se- 
curing representatives abroad. On 
the other hand, this department 
publishes a trade directory of Am- 
erican firms writen in foreign lan- 
guages for circulation in foreign 
lands, and answers foreign inqguir- 
les concerning the standing and re- 
sponsibility of American firms, and 
furnishes information on the char- 
acter of their products or merchan- 
dise, and our methods of sale and 
reimbursement. 

Through these branches we issue 
Letters of Credit and Travelers’ 
Checks available throughout the 
world, and cash Letters of Credit 
and ‘Travelers’ Checks of domestic 
and foreign banks; open accounts 
for bankers and merchants through- 
out the world, and by and _  =~sell 
drafts and cable trawsfers on every 
important city on the globe; buy 
and sell acceptances; financing ex- 
ports and imports; exchange for- 
eign money; issue commercial tet- 
ters of credit to facilitate the im- 
portation and exportation of mer- 
chandise; cash drafts drawn against 
commercial letters of credit; advise 
upon foreign exchange problems for 
customers; procure Consular docu- 
ments; arrange for clearings 
through United States custom hous- 
es, and reshipment of goods, assist 
in the disposal of goods in case 
drawee of bill refuses payment; or 
attend to details of the proper ware- 
housing of the goods; send code 
cable messages for manufacturers 
who have no code; provide for in- 
terpreters; assist salesmen and 
travelers during their stay in for- 
eign countries; and in a word, make 
our service as comprehensive and 
helpful as possible, in promoting 
trade relations between American 


merchants and their foreign cus- 
tomers. 
One of the greatest problems en- 
(Continued on Page 22). 


Thursday, April 6, 1946. 


STARCH 


SPECIAL STARCHES 


We have made a study 
of the requirements of 
the industry and now 
manufacture special 
starches adapted to 
every requirement oi 
cotton manufacture. 
Our brands of Textile 
Starches are theresults 
of years of scientific in- 
vestigation coupled 
with practical exper- 
ience. Weare prepared 
to study the require- 
ments of mill and sup- 
ply starches which will 
produce the best results 
at minimum prices. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


GORN PRODUGTS REFINING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


Those Present 
(Continued from Page 11) 


King, A. 8S. H. & B. Machine Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Kerr, Louis R., Watts Mills, Laur- 
ens, 5. C. 

Kendrick, W. M., A. W. Harris Oil 
Co., Mayfield, Ga. 

Kendrick, John E. American Sup- 
ply Co., Providence, R. I. 

Kenny, Frank B., T. C. Entwistle Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 

Kaneer, J. W. Mer. Statesville Cot- 
ton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 

King, Clyde L., Pres. Georgia Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Long, Wm. A., Lockwood Greene & 
Co.,, Boston, Mass. 

Love, J. G., Hubbell, Giggett & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Law, Mrs. Jno. A. Spartanburg, 5. 
C. 

Leary, Lon J., Gen'l Fire Extinguish- 
er Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lee, Wm. J. H. Mayes, Charlotte, 

Lovingegrood, Alvin, Acme Steel 
Goods Co. Atlanta, (ra. 

Lide. T. N.. Westinghouse Electric 
Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Lestie. 8. C, Loom Reed & Harness 
Co.. Cherlotte, N. C. 

Lane. F.. Guif Refining Co. Atianta, 
Ga. 

Lowe, Stephen C., Whitin Machine 
Works, Boston, Mass. 

Loomis. Laurus, Collen & Co. New 
York. 

Lanier, Geo. H., Vice-Pres. & Gen- 
eral Mer. Lanett Cotton Mills, 
West Point, Ga. 

Latham, J. E., Pres. Pomona Mills, 
Ine., Greensboro, N. C. 

Law, John A. Pres & Treas. Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Leslie, J. C.. Cannon Mills, New York 
City. 

Ligon, Alexander, Pres. Aragon Mills 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Long, Arthur H. Pres Lowe Mfg. 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

McKenney, Paul K., Texas Cotton 
Mills, McKinney, Texas. 

McLellan, A. W., Alden Mills, New 
Orleans. 

Mandeville, J. A.. Mandeville Mills, 
Carrroliton, Ga. 

Maxwell, Scott, Indian Head Mills, 
Cordova, Ala. 

Maves, J. HH. Machinery Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Meister, Chas. A. Newman Cotton 
Mills, New York. | 

Miller. R. M. Jr. Elizabeth Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Moore, W. B., Neely Mfe. Co., York- 
ville, 8. C. 

Moss, J. D.. Athens Mfg. Co., Laurel, 
Miss. 


MacNider, G. M., National Starch 
Co. Greenvillefi S. C. 

MacLea, R. K., New York. 

Maxwell. James H.. Keever Starch 
Co.. Greenville, 8. C. 

McDougald, John F.. May & Turner 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mitchell. Geo. B.. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. Piftshure. Pa. 

McCanchrin,. J.. Young & Van 
Sunnlv Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 

McWilliams. S. B.. Waters, Galland 
Co.. Louisville. Ky. 

Moss. John H.. Athens Mfg. Co., 
Athens, Ga. 

Mitchell, J. Y. S. Merchants & Min- 


ers Transportation Co., Norfolk, 
Va. 
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Meichor, Guy &., Jos. Sykes Bros., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Macnamara, G. R., B. F. Sturdevant 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Muller, L. P., Muller, Riddle & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Morrell, E. L., Pepperell) Mfg. Co., 
Beddeford, Me. 

MeNeil, W. D. Ozark Cotton Mills, 
Millen, Ga. 

McMullan, The Boyer Co, New 
York. 

McDowell, Wm. Iselin & Co. New 
York. 

Morrison, W. W., Herman & Wolf, 
New Orleans, La. 

Merritt, J. J.. Southern Belting Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Millar, Hudson C., Sec. & Treas. N. C. 
Cotton Mfg. Association, Charlotte 
N. C. 

Mayer, H. G. Charlotte, N. C. 

McHan, C. L.. The Atco Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Moore, Berrien, Allis Chalmbers Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mellett, J. E.. Ga. Ry. & Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Merster, C. A.. Newnan Cotton Mills, 
New York. 

Montz, Aubrey. Roswell Mfe. 
Roswell, Cra. 

Milmow, Albert, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co. Charlotte, N. C. 

Markwalter, W. E.. Macon, Ga. 

McKenzie. D. L., Norris Bros.,.Green- 
ville, C. 

Herris. Beverly D. National City 
Rank, New York. 

Marsh, Geo. T.. Montgomery Cotton 
Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 

Matthews, A. P., Frisco Lines, Aft- 
lanta, Ga. 

Martin, W. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mooty, J. M., Supt. Hogansville Mfg. 
Co. Hogansville, Ga. 

Manget, Jno. A. Mangeft Brannon 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Noble, Jno. H. Woodstock Cotton 
Mills, Anniston, Ala. 

North, Frank G. Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Noetting, Geo. G., Jr.. Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. Richmond, Va. 
North, Mrs. Frank G., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ousley, M., U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 

Providence, R. I. 

Owen, ©. M. MeFadden Bros. At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Palmer, J. S&S. U. 8S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Poole, T., Lavonia Cotton Millis, La- 
vonia, Ga. 

Porter, S. €., Old Dominion Steam- 
shp Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Plonk, J. C.. Cherokee Falls Mfe. 
Co., Cherokee Falls, S. C, 

Park, H. P., Park Cotton Mills, La- 

Grange, Ga. 

Pratt, W. B., Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C, 

Partridge, E. R.. Hamilton Carhartt 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Porter, R. §S., Inter. Cotton Mills, 
Boston, Mess. 


Poole, R. W., Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Player, E. SS. Normalair Co.,, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Plowman, ©. M. ©. M. Plowman & 
Co.. Philadelphia. 

Peabody, D. General Electric 
Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Parker. B. Moore. Cotton Broker, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Pardee, S. A. R & J Dick Co., Pas- 
saic, N. Y. 

(Continued on Page 22). 


Trade-Mark 


“NIGRUM” ‘Treated Wood SADDLES 


Which Require Ne O# or Grease and Save You Money is Many Ways 
If met, write te as at once for informatics 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 


Gravity and Pressure Types 
Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPCNY 


Florence, Mass. 


USE GUM SIZING 


The use of gum in the Sizing has at last received 
recognition--/7 PREVENTS SHEDDING. 


GUM 943 


An experience of thirty years in the manufac- 
ture of gums and dextrines enabled us to produce 
gum 943. Formula furnished on application. 


THOS. LEYLAND & COMPANY 
PF. T. WALSH, Manager 
Reapvitie, Mass. 


Yarn Mill for Sale 


For Sale: A 7,000 spindle hosiery yarn mill. Machinery up- 
to date. Been operated only a short time. Will be sold at a very 
low price to responsible parties. Address J. Z. Miller, Jr., Kansas 


City, Mo., or O. A. Robbins, Florence, Ala. 


MILL FOR SALE 


Barker Cotton Mills, on April 10th, 1916, at 
2:00 p. m., located on the main line of the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, four miles from the heart of Mo- 
bile, one mile from the corporate limits. 

MILL EQUIPMENT — 16,000 ring spindles, 
473 looms, steam power, about 90 acres of land, 
48 employees’ cottages. Been in operation 16 
years. Machinery and buildings in good repair. 
Can be seen in operation. roe to 

J. A. ROUNTREE, Receiver, 
Barker Cotton Mill Co., Mobile, Ala, 
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Reports of Committees. 
Continued from Page 12.) 
enacts promptly some adequate an- 
li-dumping clause, we can only see 


hopeless disaster to our industry 
and distress to our operatives. 

The tiercest competition the world 
has ever know will also be inaugar- 
ated and we feel that commercial 
preparedness now is equally as es- 
sential to the future welfare of our 
country, as the extreme military 
and navy preparedness now being 
so strongly and urgently advocated. 

Along this line a Tariff Commis- 
sion is now a possibility and while 
our Association is on record, re- 
peatediy, as favoring such a Com- 
mission——non-partisan in its: make- 
up—it is entirely debatable, wheth- 
er or not such a Commission will 
relieve the situation, but it is really 
difficult to imagine how the oul- 
look can be made more discourag- 
ing and even an experiment along 
such lines cannot be more disas- 
trous’ than the low duties in the 
present tariff law. As the Commis- 
sion will have no power to make 
or fix rates, but only te make re- 
commendations and Congress will 
continue to make the tariff laws, 

The weak point with us im a Tar- 
iif Commission, however, is, that 
while we domestic manufacturers 
will be required to give up our ex- 
act cost to manufacture, the Com- 
mission can only guess al the cost 
of foreign manufacture, and under 
these circumstances our “second 
state may be worse than our first”. 
This condition was exactly that ex- 
perienced by many of us during the 
life and workings of the last so 
called Tariff Commission or Board. 

Our export trade at present is 
unprecedented, and it would seem 
that now is the most opportune time 
in our history for its matnrtenance, 
but to accomplish this it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we Have prop- 
er and sufficient transportation fa- 
cilities and to this end, we again 
urge, as this Association has before 
urged—the equipment of a mer- 
chant marime—privalte or govern- 
ment owned as may seem wisest— 
which will insure the floating of the 
American flag, in every, foreign 
port of the world. 

We must realize here in America 
that the world is to-day, agitating 
the subject of straight out tariff 
laws to protect their respective 
trade and industries. After the war 
we know that we will be on the 
highest scale of wages ever paid 
in this country against which we 
must compete then with the lowest 
scale possibly ever known in Eu- 
rope. How shall the adjustment be 
made and how shall we be able to 
equalize these differences are the 
problems which must be met. 

Germany is adopting the tariff 
policies advocated by Alexander 
Hamilton which are, in turn, the 
cornerstone and foundation of our 
government and even England, the 
mother of free trade, is seemingly 
convineed of the error of this cher- 
ished policy and is now demanding 
“nrotection and development” for 
her industries and the “fostering 
and safeguarding’ o1 British trade 
after the war. In view of these 
facts and the experience of history, 
our country occupies the unusual 
ally become the dumping ground for 
all Europe—hence unless Congress 
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position of tending towards free 
trade and throwing open wide our 
markets to the balance of the world. 

Looking ahead therefore, to the 
changed condition which we must 
meet again, sooner or later, it be- 
hooves us, in the judgment of your 
Committee to continue to exert ev- 
ery effort to obtain and maintain for 
the textile industry, a just, reason- 
able and adequate degree of pro- 
tection, 

In addition to the tariff some mat- 
lers of legislation are now pend- 
ing of a serious nature and deserv- 
ing of special and careful considera- 
tion by the Association, | 

The most important is the Keat- 
ing-Owen child labor bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate—having pass- 
ed the House by a decided majority. 

Your Committee is of the opinion 


that this bill interferes with the 
rights of the states and therefore 
unconstitutional as has been §ar- 


gued——it is far reaching in the pre- 
cedent it will establish—it is vicious 
in its provisions—instigated large- 
ly, if is believed by the hired pro- 
fessional agitator—advocated by 
those unacquainted with conditions 

by sentimentalists who refuse to 
make an inspection and investiga- 
tion of the real eonditions existing 
in Cotton Mills, preferring, it seems, 
to convict us. without evidence of 
truth, as the hydra-headed mon- 
sters of child labor and child death. 


You are no doubt familiar with 
this bill , but if not, a copy is at- 
tached, which can be read. if re- 
quested. 


In the end it simply provides for 
an 88-hour day for cotton mills and 
in addition we must compete with 
foreign child labor, because when 
the bill was under discussion in the 
House, an amendment was offered, 
proposing to prevent the importa- 
tion of goods made by child labor, 
of similar age and under similar 
conditions, which amendment was 
promptiy defeated. Not withstand- 
ing it was known that in Japan 
alone 60,000 children under 14 years 
of age are working 12 hours a day, 
at the average wage of less than 7 
cents per day. 

A fight has been made against the 
bill, but apparently, thus far with 
little success and we feel that this 
Association should take a_ strong 
stand against it. 

It is not yet too late to defeat it 
or to have it materially amended, 
as recently strong aid has appear- 
ed in opposition to it by the Moth- 
ers Congress and the Pennsylvania 
Juvneile Court and Probation Asso- 
ciation, both of which are violently 
opposed to the measure. It is now 
in the hand# of a sub-committee of 


the Senate, composed of Senators 
D. Smith, of S. chairman; Jo- 


seph T. Robinson. of Ark.; Albert 
B. Cummins of lowa. 3 
Your committee urges the mem- 
bers of the Association to write af 
once to this committee in strong 
opposition to it, but if we manifest 


indifference and lack of interest, 
then failure to defeat it will rest 
largely with the cotton manufac- 


turers themselves. 

It is an old saying that “Every- 
body's business is nobody's busi- 
ness,” and if we adopt this ‘policy, 
go home and not attend to it, then 
we are sure to have the bill saddled 


upon us with all of its disastrous re- for 
sults, which will follow its enact- 


ment. 


Respectfully submitted 
Committee, 


Thursday, April 6, 1916, 
the 


R. M. Miller, Jr.. Ch’m. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


IMPERIAL BRUSH COMPANY, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


FULL LINE OF COTTON MILL BRUSHES CARRIED IN STOCK 


FLOOR SCRUB AND DRYER 


S9ZIS TIV Ni 


“ie 


THOSE STEEL ROLLS 


ARE THEY GIVING YOU TROUBLE IN ANY WAY? THEN LET 


US OVERCOME THOSE TROUBLES. 


We will re-neck, re-flute, stone, polish, hone, etc., and put in first-class 
condition at a very small cost to you. 


Prompt deliveries—satisfaction guaranteed—gitve us a trial 


Southern Spindle and Flyer Co., tnc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas, W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres & Sect’y 


Reo. U. & Par, Cre. 


A. Attracts Moisture and Softens the Yarn. 

R. Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 
A. Adds Strength and Elasticity. 

B. Boils Thin; Thereby Penetratingthe Yarn. 

O. Opens the Yarn. Preventing Break-Backs. 

L. Lays the Fibre. 
TRIAL ORDERS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL — ESPECIALLY VALU- 
| ABLE IN HOT DRY WEATHER. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CAMERON MacRAE, Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTE,N. C. 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 81, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the milis of all other States. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southerr. Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills tn the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk milis are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 

Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 

If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
ne eee of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 

esired. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural 
Commissioner, Southern Railway, 
Room 128, Vashington, D. C. 
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List Users the Dustless Card 
tripping Apparatus 


Over 36,000 cards being stripped regularly 


The old method of card stripping is now acknowledged to be the crudest 
operation in the mill. 


RHODE ISLAND 


MAINBE 


Cabot Mfg. Co.... Brunswick, Me. 
Farwell ills . Lisbon, Me. 

Lockwood Co. .. » Waterville, Me. 
Dana Warp Millis. . Westbrook, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Pacific Mills Dover, N. H. 
Columbian Mfg. Co. . . Greenville, N. H. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. . Manchester, N. H. 
Stark Mille ..... Manchester, N. H. 
Jackson Mfg. Co... Nashua, N.. H. 
Nashua Mfg. Co... Nashua, N. H. 


New Haropshire 
Spinning Co. ... Penacock, N. H. 
Mi . Suneook, N. H. 


Suncook 
VERMONT. 
Queen City Cot. Mills Burlington, Vt. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Berkshire Mills... Adams, Mass. 
w. Cc. Plonkett 

. Adams, Mass. 
Boston Duck Co. .. Bondsville, Mass. 
Chicopee Mfg. Co. .. Chicopee Falls, 


Mass. 
Dwight Mfg. Co. . Chicopee, Mass. 
Lancaster Mills 


... Clinton, Mass. 
West Boylston Mfg. 
Co. 


Easthampton, 
Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co... Fall River, Mass. 
Luther Mfg. Co. . Fall River, Mass. 
Seaconnet Mills . Fall River, Mass. 
King Phillip Mills . Fall River, Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Davis Mills. .. Pall River, 
Fitchburg Yarn Co. . Fitchburg, 
Orswell Mills FPitehburg, Mass. 
Merrick Mills, No. 2 Holyoke, Mass. 
Merrick Mills, No. 3 Holyoke, Mass. 
Ipswich Millis . Tpswich, Mass. 


Pacific Mille ..... Lawrence, Mass. 
Arlington Mills ... Lawrence, Mass. 
Everett Mills .... Lawrence, Mass. 
Tremont & Suffolk 

Mass. Cotton Mills . Lowell, Mass. 
Boott Mille ..... Lowell, Mass. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co... Lowell, Mass, 
Lawrence Mfg. Co. .. Lowell, Maas. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. . Lowell, Mass 
Cordis Mills ..... Millbury, Mass. 
Tabor Mille ..... New Bedford, Mass 
Quissett Mills .... New Bedford, Mass 
Soule Mille ...... New Bedford, Mass 


Nonquit Spinning Co. New Bedford, Mass 
Wamsutta Millis .. New Bedford, Mass 
Nashawena Mills .. New Bedford, Mass 


Neild Mfg. Co. .... New Bedford, Mass 
Butler Mille ..... New Bedford, Mass 
American Textilose 


Warner Cotton Mills Newburyport, Mass 
Naumkeag Steam 


Samson Cordage 

WORMS. .. Shirley, Mass. 
Thorndike Co...... Thorndike, Mass. 
Palmer Millis ..... Three Rivers, 

Mass. 

Slater Mille ...... Webster, Mass. 


Warren Cotton Mills W. Warren, Mass. 
N. D. White & Sons Winchendon 
Springs, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Warwick Mills ... Centreville, 


Interlaken Mills ... Harris, R. L 


-Quinebaug Co. 


P. Coats Mfg. 


Crown Mfg. Co... 
Lorraine Mills 
Burgess Mills 
Warren Mfg Co... 
Wm. Clark Mills. .. 
Lorraine Mfg. Co. ., 


Pawtucket, R. L 
Pawtucket, R. L 
Pawtucket, R. L 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Warren, R. L 
Westerly, R. I. 
Westerly, R. L 


Nourse Mille ..... Woonsocket, R. L 

Globe Mille ...... Woonsocket, R. L 
CONNECTICUT. 

Baltic Mille ..... Baltic, Conn. 


Wm. A. Slater “Mills 
Glasgo Yarn Millis 
Grosvenor Dale Co. . 


Lawton Mille ... 
Ponemah Mils ia 
Willimantic Milis” 


NEW 


Sauquoit Spinn'g Co. 
Harmony Mills .. 
Mohawk Valley Cap 
Skenendoa Cotton Co. 
Utica Knitting Co. . 
Utica Steam & Mo. 
hawk Valley Cot- 
ton Millis 


. Danielson, Conn. 


Jewett City, Conn. 


. Jewett City, Conn. 
N. Grosvenor Dale, 


Conn. 


. Plainfield, Conn. 


Taftville, Conn. 


. Willimantic, Conn. 


YORK. 
Capron, N. Y. 


. Cohoes, N'Y. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
. Utiea, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y¥. 


Oneita Knitting Mills Utica, N. Y¥ 


NE 
Brighton Mills .... 


JERSEY. 


Passaic, N. J. 


ILLINOIS. 


Paramount Knitting 
Co. 


Kankakee, Til. 


GEORGIA. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Milis 
Enterprise ‘Mfg. Co. 
Canton Cotton Mills 
American Textile Co. 
Eagle & Phenix Millis 
Bibb Mfg. Co..... 
Perkins Hosiery Mills 
Crown Cotton Mills . 
Gate City Cotton 
International Cotton 
Mills Corm. .... 
International Cotton 
Mills Corp. ..... 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Eim City Mills .. 
Spinning Mills 
Mass. Mills in Ga 
Manchester Cotton 
Milstead Mfg. Co. 
Walton Cotton Mills ; 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. ... 
Anchor Duck Mills . . 


Atianta, Ga. 


. Augusta, Ga. 


Canton, Ga. 
Cartersville, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Dalton, Ga. 


Eastpoint, Ga. 
Hogansville, Ga. 


La Grange, Ga. 


. La Grange, Ga. 


La Grange, Ga. 
La Grange, Ga. 


. Lindale, Ga. 


Manchester. Ga. 


Milstead, Ga. 


Monroe, Ga. 
New Holland, Ga. 
Rome, Ga. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alta Vista Cotton 

Riverside and 
River Mills 

Lynchbure Cotton 


Alta Vista. Va. 


n 
. Danville, Va. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Wiscassett Mills 


. Albemarle, N. C. 
Efird Mfg. Co...... 


Albemarle, N. C. 


Imperial Yarn Mills Belmont, N. C. 
Chronicle Mill .... Belmont; N. C. 
Climax Spinning Co. Belmont, N. C. 
Majestic Mill ....,. Belmont, N. C. 
National Yarn Millis Belmont, N. C. 
Henrietta Mills . Caroleen, N. C. 
Durham Hosiery 

Johnston Mfe. Co... Charlotte, N. C. 
Gibson Mfg. Co. Concord, N. C. 
Franklin Cotton Mills Cone ord, N. C, 


German-American 
Erwin Cotton Mills 


Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Cotton Mills. 


Clara Mfg. Co..... 
Arlington Cotton 
Flint Mfg. Co. ..... 
Armstrong Cotton 
Dunn Mfr. Co. 
Ogark Mille ...... 
Trenton Cotton Mills 
Gray Mfe. Co..... 
White Oak Mills. 
Harriet Cotton Mills 
Patterson Mfg. Co. 
Cabarrus Cotton 
Cannon Mfe. Co 
Dacotah Cotton Mills 
Erlanger Cotton 
Lowell Cotton Mills 
Mayes Mfg. Co. .... 
Mooresville Cotton 
Armon Mfg Co. 
Nims Mfg. Co. 
Pilot Cotton Mills 
Midna Cotton Mills . 
Rosemary Mfe. Co, . 


Roanoke Mills Co. 


Patterson Mills Co. 


Pee Dee Mfg. Co 
Roxboro Cotton Mills 
Kesler Mfg. Co. ... 
Nantucket Mills 

Rhode Island Mills 


. Duke, 


. Greensboro, N. 


. Kannapolis, N. 


.. Spray, 
. Spray, N. C. 
Amazon Cotton Mills Thomasville, N. C. 


N. C. 
Co., 


Draper, 


Durham, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 


Durham, N. C. 
Gastonia, 


Gastonia, 
Gastonia, 


Gastonia, 
Gastonia, 
Gastonia, 
Gastonia, 


a4 


Henderson, N. 


Kannapolis, N. 
Kannapolis, N. 
Lexington, N. 


Lexington, N. 
Lowell, N. 
Maysworth, N. 


000 Q 
a 2 Qan an 


Mooresville, N. 


. Pinoca, 
. Pinoca, N. C. 
. Raleigh. N. C. 
. Reidsville, N. C. 
Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 
. , Roanoke Rapids, 
Rapids, 
N. C. 


. Roe kingham, 


Roxboro, N. C. 
Salisbury. N. C. 
N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Equinox Mills ... 
Gluck Mills ...... 


‘oO. 
Pasley Cotton Mills 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. 
American Spinning 
Brandon Mills . 
Woodside Cotton 
Mills Mfg. Co. 
tudson Mills ..... 
Parker Mills Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Arcade Cotton Mills 
Aragon Cotton Mills 
Hamilton Carhartt 
Cotton Mills 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. . 


. Anderson, 


Anderson, 8S. C. 
Buffalo, 8. C. 
8. C. 
Graniteville, S. C. 


itreenville, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
. Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
. Greenville. C. 
. Greer, C. 
Pacolet. 8S. C. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
. Rock Hill, &S. C. 


Seneca, 8S. C. 


Beaumont Mfg. Co. . 
Spartan Mills .. 
Union-Buffalo Mills 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 
. Spartanburg, S. C. 


Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


ALABAMA. 
Russell Mfg. Co. .. Alexander City, 
Ala. 


American Net & 

Twine Co. Anniston, Ala. 
Cherry Cotton Mills Florence, Ala. 
Lanett Mille ..... Lanett, Ala. 
Fairfax Mills .... Langdale, Ala. 
West Point Mfg. Co. Langdale, Ala. 
Pell City Mfg. Co. .. Pell City, Ala. 
West Point Mfg. Co. Riverview, Ala. 
West Point Mfg. Co. Shawmut, Ala. 
Shawmut Mills ... Shawmut, Ala. 
Buck Creek Cotton 

Siluria, Ala. 
Eva Jane Mills .... Sylacauga, Ala. 
Tallassee Mills Co. . Tallassee, Ala. 


MARYLAND. 
W. & J. Knox Net & 

Wm. E. Hooper & 

Baltimore, Md. 
Woodberry Mills . Woodberry, Md. 
Mt. Vernon Millis, 

Clipper Mills .... Woodberry, Md. 
Mt. Vernon Mills, 

LOUISIANA. 
Lane Cotton Mills . New Orleans, La. 
Maginnis 
MISSOURL 


Home City Cotton St. Louis, Mo. 


TEXAS. 


Bonham Cotton Mills Bonham, Tex. 
Guadalupe Valley 
Cotton Mills 
Cotton Millis 
es, Mfg. Co. . Sherman, Tex. 


. Cuero, Tex. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville 


Millis Co. ...... Louisville, Ky. 


TENNESSEE. 


Appalachian Mills . . .Knoxville, Tenn. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Pioneer Cotton Mills Guthrie, Okla. 


CANADA. 


Hamilton Cotton Co. Hamilton, 
Can. 


Ontario, 


Canadian Cottons, 

Wabassa Cottons, 
Three Rivers, Can. 
St. Maurice 
Cotton Co. 
Shawinigan 
Empire Cotton Co... Welland, 
Can, 


Three Rivers, Can. 
n 


Can. 
Ontario, 


ILLIAM FIRTH 


200 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
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The Atlanta Meeting. 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Resolved that, Our Association 
send fraternal greetings to the Na- 
tional Association of Uotton Manu- 
facturers, and 

That this Association extend sin- 
cere sympathy to them in their 
great loss of Dr. C. J. H. Woodbury 
as its able and faithful secretary. 

Resolved that, In the death of Dr. 
Woodbury the cotton mill industry 
of the U. S. has lost a most able 
exponent and friend. 

Resolved that, These resolutions 
be inscribed on a special page in the 
record book of our Association, and 
that copies be specially pen writ- 
ten and forwarded to the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers and to the family of Dr. Wood- 
bury, aS an expression of our eés- 
teem and admiration of him. 

The report of C. B. Bryant, sec- 
retary and treasurer, showed the 
Association to be in a healthy and 
prosperous condition. 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, John A, Law, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.: vice-president, 
Ceasar Cone, Greensboro, N. C.:; sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. B. Bryant, 
Charlotte, N. C.; chairman of Board 
of Governors, Fuller E. Callaway, 
laGrange, Ga.; new members of 
Board of Governors, George W. 
Fraker, Spray, N. C.; J. O. White, 
Gastonia, N. C.: John W. Arrington, 
Greenville, S. C.; Alex Long, Rock 
Hill, S. C.: L. D. Tyson, Knoxville, 
Tenn.: J. T. Broaddent, N. Y. 


Those Present. 
(Continued from Page 19) 
Pennal, E. ©. James F. White & 
Co., New York. 

Picker, Wm., Standard Cotton Mills, 
Cedartown, Ga. 

Porcher, W. H., Stuart W. Cramer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Ouilhot, W. K., 8. Quilhot & Sons. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Rau, Albert, New York. : 

Reid, E. §&. Franklinn, DOiler & 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Richardson, E. R. Howard & Bul- 
lough, Pawtucket, R. L 

Roberts, Harry §S., General Electric 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Reese, Paul P.. Whitehead & Hoag 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hightower, W. A. Thomaston, Ga. 

Robert, L. W.. Jr. Dallis, Robert 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rooney, E. Whitin 
Works, Witinsville, Mass. 

Rankin, John C., Lowell Cotton Mills 
Lowell, N. C. 

Pleasants, J. S. 
Laurel, Miss. 

Rankin, John C.. 
Lowell, N. C. 

Reinhardt, R. 8. Elm Grove Cotton 
Mills, Lineolnton, N. C. 

Ray, R. BR. MeAden Mills, McAden- 
ville, N. C. 

Rennie, T. H., Pell City (Ala.) Mfg. 
C0. 

Ruffin, W. C.. Mayo Mills, Mayodan, 
¢. 

Rowell, J. Kirk, Am. Kron Seale Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Rhyne, H. A., Mt. Holly Mills, Mt. 
Holly, N. C. 

Reding, H. W., General Electric Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Rooke, A. B., Cotton Publishing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Machine 


Laurel Gotton Mills, 


Lowell Cotton Mills 
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Rennie, Mrs. Thos., Pell City, Ala. 

Rennie, Miss Lois, Pell City, Ala. 

Palmer, Jeff R., Birmingham Ledger, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Richardson, W. G., Union Feed & 
Fertilizer Memphis, Tenn. 

Richardson, W. G., Union Feed & 
Fertilizer Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Resor, J. E.. Acme Steel Goods Co., 
New York. 

Gilfallan, John, Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Ratcliffe, W. H., Joseph Sykes Bros., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Schell, Taylor & Longstreth, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Searing, Henry, New York. 

Spencer, J. H., Barber-Coleman Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Smith, Jas. W., Western Electric Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Steel, Philip S, W. M. & F. W. 
Sharples, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Strang, James, Saco-Lowell 
Boston, Mass. 

Shuttle Co. Providence, R. I. 

Stackhouse, W. Marion Mfg. Uo, 
Marion, 8. C. 

Smith, F. V. L. 8S. K. F. Ball Bear- 
ing Co, Atlanta, Ga. 

Street, John F., John F. Street & Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Regnas, J. R.. Acme Steel Goods Co., 
Atlanta, Cra. 

Small, Jas. H.. May & Turner Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, Harold C., Asst. Treas. Dun- 
ean Mills, Greenville, S. 

Slaughter, G. G. Purchasing Agt., 
Greenville, 8S. 

Striplin, W. D., Striplin Cotton Co., 
Corinth, Mass. 

Tennent, E. S.. Purchasme Agent, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Thompson, W. P., Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. L. 

Terryberry, E. M. Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Totspeick, W. E. Western Electric 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Thorpe, J. Henry, U. 8. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. Greenville, 8. C. 
Traywick, H. H., A & W. Ry., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Smyth, J. Adger Jr.. Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Spofford, Geo. E.. Aiken Mfg. Co., 
Dath, G. 

Scott, Albert L, Lockwood, Greene 
.& Co. New York. 

Strain, J. A. Echota Cotton Mills, 
Calhoun, Ga. 

Sweet, Chas. A. Supt. Woodstock 
Cotton Mills, Anniston, Ala. 

Seaman, A. R.,, Swift & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga, 

Shoers, L. L. Carter Electric Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Smart, A. T., Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, Edw. B., Whitinsville Spin- 
ning Ring Co., Whitinsville,, Mass. 

Stone, Wm. Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore, Md. 

Stallery, A. C., Geo. A. MeFadden & 
Bro., Atlanta. Ga. 

Summey. D. D. MeFadden Bro., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, A. E. National Starch Co. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Sweeny, R. P., Supt. Social Circle 
Cotton Mills. Social Cirele, Ga. 
Scott, J. W., Clyde Line, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sexton, G. A. Garlock Packing Co., 

Palmyra, N. Y, 
Shutting, Randolph J. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
St. Mary, J., Galveston, Texas. 
Price, M. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


shops, 


Swint, B. R. Toledo Scale Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Schuff, O. E., Toledo Seale Co. At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Smith, Milton G., Jones & Laughlin, 
Greenville, 8S. 

Schell, Chas. S., Scheel, Longstreet 
& Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Storm, Walton, Johnston Storm & 
Co., New York. 

Smith, Carroll H. W. & M. T. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Schroder, G. Casella Color Co, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Telton, J. Lane, Pell City Mfg. Co., 
Pell City, Ala, 7 

Turner, J. W., Richordson Scale Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

Tigner, J. Hope. Atlanta Commer- 
cial Exchange, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tower, D. D., Canton Cotton Mills, 
Canton, Ga, 

Thrash, C. W. Lunkenheimer Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Trittle, R. Wilber, Schell, 
street & Co. Philadelphia. 

Turner, H. H., Barrett Mfg. Co., New 
York. 

Tift, H. H. 
Tifton, Ga. 

Thompson, ©. P. The 
Trion, Ga. 

Techenor, E. S.. Walton Cotton Mills, 
Monroe, Ga. 

Thompson, J. 
Mills, Boston, Mass. 

Tanner, S. B.. Henrietta Mills, Hen- 
rietta, N. C. 

Taylor, J. F., Kinston Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. C. 

Truitt, C. Prest. 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga, 

Trbble, Jas. W., Riverside Mfg. Co. 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Thomas. S. C., Seydel Mfg. Co., Spar- 
tanbureg, S. C. 

Taylor, S. E., Standard Go., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Taylor, C. D., Nat. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Tucker, P. M. Boston Mass. 

White, J. 0.. Modena Mills, Gaston- 
ia, N. C. 

Wier, J. S.. Atherton Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. €. 

Wolf, L. L.. Edwards Mfe. Co., Cin- 
canatti, Ohio. 

Wilson, Wm. L., Capps Cotton Mills, 
Toecoa, Ga. 

Wilkerson, J. E. J. E. Smith Cotton 
Mfe. Co., Thomson, Ga. 

West, Jas.. Cruner & West, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 

Whalley, P. D., Detroit Graphite Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

White, R. E.. Atlanta Constitution, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

West. A. S. U. S. Gutta Percha Painf 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Woodside. J. David, Greenville, S. 
C. 

Whitridge. Morris, Whitridge. White 
& Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

Willard, W. H.. Cassella Color Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.., 

Wilson. Geo. H. U. 8S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Oo., Providence, R. L. 

Wilson, J. L.. Wilson & Co. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Woodfin, H. Clyde §&. 
Richmond, Va. 

Smyth, Ellison A. Greenville, S. C. 

Kinnett, G. T.. Supt. Willingham 
Cotton Mills. Macon, Ga. 

Willingham. B. E., Jr.. Willingham 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 

Walker, R. M.. Walker Electric Co., 
Rome, Ga. 


Long- 


Tifton Cotton Mills, 


Trion . Go. 


Inter. Cotton 


Unity Cotton 


Ringe Traveler 


S. Co.. 
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Wood, W. A. Supt. Delgado Mills, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Webb, J. H., Eno Cotton Mills, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 

Williams, R. W., ~Westinghouse 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Webb, C. S.. Webb & Co., Greenville, 
Ss. C. 

Wallace, Robert T., Fitchburg Yarn 
Co., Fitchburg. Mass. 

Willingham, W. B., Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, Egan, Ga. 

Willingham, Baynard, 
Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 

Woodward, Jas. G., Mayor of Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Woody, Thos. N., High Falis Mfg. 
Co., High Falis, N. C, 

Walden, E. B., Cora Prroduce Refin- 
ing Co., New York. 

White, Jno. R., National Starch Co., 
Greenville, S. 

Walker, R. J...Merlin Aniline Works, 
New York. 

Ward, J. J., Atlanta, Ga. 

Walker, Thos. P. Franklin D Olier 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Warren, Chas. H., Draper Company, 
Atlanta, Gra. 

Wihamson, Frank, Brown St. Onge 
Co. Providence, R. lI. 

Yates, A. Chrystal 


Piedmont 


Springs 


Countries. 

Continued from Page 18). 
countered in establishing this com- 
prehensive brancen bank service has 
been the diffeulty of securing a sif- 
ficient number of trained and ex- 
pert men to give the organization 
the necessary and desired efficiency. 
To meet this situation suecessfully 
we found it necessary to establish 
an educational system in the bank 
for the special training of men for 
foreign service, in conection with 
the general educational campaign 
which is part of the regular work 
of all the employes of the National! 
City Bank. It may be interesting 
to know that out of the total num- 
ber of our employes approximate- 
ly 75 per cent attend classes in Po- 
litical Economy, Commercial Geo- 
graphy, Accountancy, Credits, For- 
eign Languages, Business English, 
Arithmetic, Foreign Exchange and 
Practical Banking. A selected num- 
ber of graduates irom America’s 
leading universities are being train- 
ed for this service, and as a result 
of closer co-operation between the 
bank and several universities, it is 
expected an increasing number of 
selected college men will enter the 
classes of the bank each year, and 
that their training may be so scien- 
tifically planned and supervised that 
college credit may be given for their 
work in these classes. Plans are 
working out for increased co-oper- 
ation between college faculties and 
the officers of the bank. A plan 
is being developed at this time for 
educational extension courses be- 
tween the home bank institution and 
employes of the branch banks. 

With these facilities established 
on a practical footing you will 
doubtless agree with me that a val- 
uable service has been created, not 
only for the study of the problems 
of foreign commerce, but for the 
practical transaction of foreign 
business. 

(Continued Next Week) 
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Welfare Work. 
(Continued from Page 4. 


beyond that prescribed by the law 
and by the necessities of the busi- 


ness. It is voluntary and born of 
good will. 

For example, modern factory con- 
struction with its light, ventilation, 
safety features, rest rooms and hos- 
pitais. Equipment such as toilets, 
baths, lockers, restaurant, etc. The 
community churches, schools, libra- 
ries and playgrounds, and the im- 
proved housing and health condi- 
tions, formerly all of these were 
more or less the evidence of the 
employer's personal and voluntary 
interest in his employees. And these 
things were dependent somewhat 
upon the success of the business. 
Now they are necessary factors 
without which business cannot be 
conducted with propriety nor with 
the largest success. 


Wise operators will keep pace 
with the rising standards. They 
will maintain the same spirit of 


good will and express it through an 
enlarged service along old lines and 
through new plans for bettering 
working, living and leisure condit- 
ions—always beyond the require- 
ments of the law or the actual ne- 
cessities of the business. 

They will also remember that 
while the spirit of good will among 
employees is greatly to be desired 
and is a primitive economic factor, 
it cannot be bargained for or bought 
—it must be begotten. The employer 
is the party of the first part. He 
should initiate good will—begetting 
methods. He may count upon his 
employees to respond in kind. The 
mutuality thus established is one 
of the most satisfying things that 
come into the life of an employer. 
It cannot be measured in terms of 
production or profit. Seme em- 
ployers have ben disappointed by 
failure of employees to appreciate 
things done for them. The secret 
is not in paternally doing for men 
but in fraternal co-operation with 
them. 

If, then, this spirit. of good will 
and mutuality is of such importance 
in industry it may not be amiss to 


_refer to one of the chief factors in 


hegetting it. 

I refer now not to the quality of 
the employees nor to thé motives 
of the employers, but to the men 
who stand between them. 

The operating officers—those in 
immediate authority—those who in- 
terpret the policy of the employer 
to the employees and who represent 
the employees to the employer—the 
go-between—the man next to the 
men, whether called superintendent, 
foreman, sub-foreman, overseer or 
just plain “boss.” These proxies 
are alt. the crucial point in most in- 
dustries. They more than any oth- 
ers are in position to assure indus- 
trial peace or to create industrial 
unrest. They can put oil on the 
bearings or grit in the wheels. I 
make a plea for greater apprecia- 
tion of these men. There should be 
greater care in their selection, more 
dignity in their positions, and lar- 
ger recognition of their services. 

Since industry's growth has re- 
moved the employer from close con- 
tact with the employees others must 
represent him. The overseer in the 
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cotton mill is the embodiment of the 
employer—his proxy. Have any of 
you broad gauge employers got 
narrow gauge proxies in your mills? 

The success of welfare work of 
whatever kind is determined in large 
measure by the attitude of these 
proxies. One company put $75,- 
100,00 into a welfare plant and got 
some returns with frequent deficits. 
A new superintendent came; that 
welfare plant jumped one hundred 
per cent in results, and no deticits- 
due to the difference in superinten- 
dents. Progressive policies will fail 
of best results if the foreman or 
overseers are not as progressive as 
the policies. Are your churches 
weak? The schools backward? 
The Welfare Club dragging? The 
Y. M. CG. A. below standard? Put 
the microscope on the preachers, 
the teachers, the club manager and 
the secretaries—but don't forget to 
test your proxies to see what they 
are doing to help or hinder. 

On the other hand it should be 
said for these men—these vital 
forces in the mills and communities 
that they are not always recog- 
nized by the companies as they 
should be in matters concerning hu- 
man welfare. There are foremen 
and superintendents upon whose 
suggestions large sums have been 
spent for machinery and changes in 
the plant without a question, who, 
when they have suggested changes 
for improving the physical, mental 
or moral conditions. of the workers 
have been made to feel that such 
suggestions were without weight. 

| know managers of mines and 
camps whose requests for a welfare 
appropriation were sent in five years 
ago are still on file. Their influence 
is great enough at headquarters— 
except concerning things human. I 
am inclined to think that if the 
judgment of the superintendents 
and overseers could be followed the 
welfare work along all lines would 
be doubled in the cotton mill vil- 
lages of the South this year. And it 
would be done to the profit of the 
stockholders. And there would be 
a stronger guarantee against de- 
structive industrial unrest because 
efficiency, happiness and content- 
ment would be increased. 

In a certain textile field the mills 
provided a large sum annually to 
strengthen the civic and social agen- 
cies—after a [f would have 
been better to have started before 
the strike. A certain mining com- 
pany recently expressed a willing- 
ness to put up a $50,000.00 building 
for constructive welfare work— 
after strikers had taken possession 
of their property and made those 
officers two years before to spend 
$10,000.00 for such a building that 
request would probably have been 
denied. Now those general officers 
have a higher estimate of the im- 
portant and recommendations of the 
man next to the workers—their 
proxy. 

I have referred to: 


The rising standards in in- 
dustry ; 

The former demand for produc- 
tion: 


The modern demand for Effi- 
ciency in production; 


The fact that this demand for 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Dyestuff Situation. 
(Continued from Page 8). 
comprehensive development of an 
industry commensurate with our 

needs. 


Fourth: A limited number of 
new establishments have begun op- 
erations, but these are concerned 
for the most part with the produc- 
tion of “intermediates” and not of 
finished dyestuffs. An early closing 
of the European war would result 
in the prompt crushing of most of 
these new establishments by the 
German monopoly unless. protective 
national legislation be enacted. 

Fifth: On December 6, 1915, the 
opening day of Congress, Represen- 
tative Hill of Connecticut mtroduc- 
ed a bill, H. R. 702, to encourage the 
upbuilding of a domestic dyestuff 
industry by higher tariff rates. This 
bill is simply the embodiment in 
legal form of the rates recommended 
by the New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society. On 
January 14th and 15th hearings were 
held on this bill, and the remarka- 
ble sight was there presented of 
manufacturers and consumers with 
practical unanimity urging the im- 
mediate passage of the measure, 
and assuring in case of its passage 
abundance of capital, raw material, 
and technical! skill to effect the im- 
mediate expension of the industry. 
During these hearings an extremely 
important point was developed 
through the clear exposition of the 
intimate relation between the dye- 
stuff industry and the supply of 
high explosives for our army and 
navy. Strong endorsement on this 
point was recently given by Gener- 
al Seott, the Acting-Secretary of 
War. 

Nearly three months have elapsed 
since the hearings were held. Mean- 
while, the industrial distress has 
grown daily more acute, and to-day 
that bill, the only legislative propo- 
sal on this subject before Congress, 
is effectively “pigeonholed”. Why? 
Because the “Retardants” have 
proven more powerful than the “Ac- 
celerants”. 

As to “Retardants” — 

These are of a twofold character, 
technical and political. I need not 
tax your time with a recounting of 
the technical difficulties which con- 
front the manufacturer of dyestuffs 
in this country,—the inadequacy of 
the literature, the consequent pro- 
longed experimentation in the plant 
to reach efficient manufacture, and 
the necessity of developing many 
lines of dyestuffs manufacture be- 
fore full utilization of by-products 
can be hoped for. Such poimts have 
been discussed in through detail in 
the Textile World Journal in its 
issue of February 26, 1916, page 11, 
under the title “Dyestuffs Handi- 
caps’, and in the admirable letter 
by Dr. Jayne in the same journal 
on page 15 of the issue of March 11, 
1916. The knowledge of such handi- 
caps has naturally led manufactur- 
ers familiar with the industry to 
wait upon more favorable Congres- 
sional attitude before assuming re- 
sponsibility for the millions of dol- 
lars which will be required as cap- 
ital to supply our needs in this line. 

The political “Retardants” include 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Democratic majority of the Ways 
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and Means Committee of the House. 

First: The Secretary of Com- 
merce, through the press bulletins 
of the members of his Department, 
has regaled the country for months 
with remarkable but ever evanes- 
cent new sources of dyestuffs and 
with continued ill-founded optimism 
suggestive of rainbow-chasing. He 
stands to-day utterly opposed to 
anything suggestive of protection. 
Let me quote from the testimony of 
your own distinguished member, 
Mr. Fuller E. Callaway, at the hear- 
ings on the Hill bill, page 82, line 16, 
of the printed report of the hear- 
ings: 

“He (Mr. Redfield) said he would 
oppose this. He spoke as if he would 
not let the President sign this even 
if you passed it. (Laughter.) I 
have not misstated this. (Laugh- 
ter.) 


On the other hand, the Secretary 
insists that an anti-dumping clause 
is all sufficient. I agree fully in the 
need of such legislation, for we 
must not ‘ull ourselves with assur- 
ing thoughts of ordinary commer- 
cial competition when we remember 
that this competition will come from 
that nation which first introduced 
into warfares the use of asphyxiat- 
ing gases and liquid fire. Never- 
theles, I cannot agree with the con- 
tention that this is the only legis- 
lation required, and, further, the 
fact that this contention has been 
vigorously proclaimed for nearly a 
year with no enthusiastic response 
on the part of manufacturers, de- 
monstrates that this is not the log- 
ical first-aid which this grave situ- 
ation calls for. Manufacturers say, 
“Give, us the tariff and we shall at 
once proceed with enlargement. 
Then give us the anti-dumping 
clause,” | 


The situation suggests an inrush 
of citizens into a car-barn, seeking 
quick transportation to a distant 
contlagration. On one track stands 
a troHey car (the tariff): on an- 
other, trater anti-dumping 
clause). In the absence of an ef- 
fective word from the superinten- 
dent, an  assistant-superintendent 
mounts the platform of the trailer, 
calls, “All-aboard!’, an insists that 
such is adequate; while’the passen- 
gers urge that he transfer to the 
trolley car and hook up the needed 
trailer in its logical position. But 
all to no avail. Meanwhile, the con- 
flagration proceeds. | 

In all seriousness, the attitude of 
the Secretary of Commerce is in 
strange contrast to the attitude of 
the men of commerce in this coun- 
try who on February 10, 1916, 
through their national organization, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, at its Fourth Annual 
Meeting in Washington City, adopt- 
ed resolutions not only in favor of 
legislation against Dumping but en- 
dorsing Industrial Protection for 
those industries which in the Na- 
tional public interest should be de- 
veloped. 


The latest move has been the hold- 
ing of a secret meeting in New 
York City, upon the invitation of 
an official of the Department of 
Commerce, between this official and 
representatives of the manufactur- 
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Welfare Work. 
‘Continued from Page 23) 
the avoidence of waste applies 
to the human factor: 

The fact that in the human fac- 
tor the values are physical 
and mental but above all spir- 
itual; 

The hindrance to welfare work 
by stockholders and directors 
do not know the cash value of 
character, 

I have commented upon your 
recognition of the qualities 
of peculiar value possessed by 
your employers, and have tak- 
en the liberty to suggest: 

Giiving your superintendents and 
overseers — your proxies — a 
more influential voice in wel- 
fare matters. 


All of these things have a vital 
relation to the subject of welfare 
work including such matters as 
wages and hours, salary and health, 
churches, schools and libraries, hos- 
pitals and clubs, insurance and com- 
pensation, home 
home economics, etc.—all of those 


things which relate directly to the | 


welfare of the worker. 


I note two retarding tendencies 
among operators which are illus- 
lrated by two whom I met recently. 
One said: “I think welfare work is 
excellent—but until our mill has 
paid a dividend we can hardly ex- 
pect our stockholders to approve 
spending any of their money for 
such a purpose.” The other said: 
“Our mills are in such good condi- 
Lion—so well equipped and operat- 
ed, that we do not feel the netd for 
anylhing more than we are doing 
for our employees.” 

The first revealed the state of 
mind which classes contentment— 
breeding, efficiency—producing, and 
good will—begetting work as a lux- 
ury when it should be regarded as a 
necessary factor in production. The 
second voiced that ancient philos- 
ophy—that there’s no need for ad- 
vertising when business is good. The 
first delays the day of dividends. 
The second curtails the period of 
prosperity. It is easier to under- 
stand the first than the second. We 
can make allowance for a_short- 


sighted policy that is due to lack of 
funds, better than for the failure of 


the prosperous industry to enlarge 
its welfares program, for just a 
weeds grow faster in the rich soil, 
there are industrial ills that arise 
only in prosperous times and pro- 
gressive contentment and good will 
are the best insurance against these 
ills. 

Mutuality and Trained Leadership. 

May I offer two suggestions as to 
welfare methods? 

First—-Use those means and those 
agencies whic: are mutual and 
which afford the largest possible 
self-expression on the part of em- 
ployees. Give them a voice in man- 
aging all possible phases of welfare 
work and let them have a share in 
the cost. 

Second-——Since the activity of the 
workers themselves is to be enlist- 
ed, let this welfare work be done 
under the guidance of a trained 
leader—a mutual third party—free 
from official connection with the 
company, having a motive that is 


beautifying and i 


known to be uncommercial, and a | 
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sincere regard for the interests of 
both employees and the employer. 
Consideration of these facts and 
principles and the use of methods in 
keping with them will prroduce re- 
sults that will justify the use of 
that much misunderstood and much 
abused factor—Welfare Work. 
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The Dyestuff Situation. 
(Continue dfrom Page 24). 


ers and the consumers of dyestulis. 
I was reported by many of the news- 
papers as being present at that 
meeting. I was not. | was in Chapel 
Hill at the time. I| was not present 
for two reasons: first, | was not in- 
vited; second, | should not have at- 
tended even if invited, because I 
see no reason, as al present nform- 
ed, for any secrecy in the discussion 
of measures of grave economic im- 
port. 

Second: The Democratic majori- 
ty of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee refuses to allow the Hill bill to 
come out of the Committee onto the 
floor of the House. Surely this is 
trifling with a serious National dis- 
aster. If the bill, now in their safe 
keeping, is not considered a proper 
bill, is not the country entitled to a 
better substitute which will at the 
same time commend itself to those 
who will have to take the financial 
risks in his industry. Is this whole 
matter to be allowed to drift simply 
because the word “protection” has 
been used? Would I not be foolish 
te forbid the firemen to turn water 
on my burning home simply because 
I feared the presence of typhoid 
germs’? ‘Turn on the water, Gentle- 
men of the Committee, and turn it on 
quickly! We wil look into the germ 
question later on. It is vitally es- 
sential that something be done 
promply. 

That is the request for a higher 
tariff is not without warrant is 
shown by the fact that the British 
and Japanese governments prompt- 
ly recognized the peculiar claims of 
the dyestuff industry upon govern- 
mental aid, and already in both 
countries the industry, on a seceale 
sufficient for home needs, is well 
under way, supported by govern- 
ment ijoans of capital ,interest guar- 
antees, and tariffs. Are we alone to 
be lefi at the close of the war in 
the hands of the German monopoly 
of synthetic dyestuffs? Can we hope 
lo build up a great export busimess 
in colored cotton goods, or even a 
satisfactory domestic supply, with 
England and Japan freed from com- 
mercial dependence en the German 
dyestulf industry, while we, through 
our representatives in Washington, 
deliberately retain the shackles 
which gall us even now and of whose 
real enslaving power we have not 
yet begun to see the possibilities? 
At the hearings on the Hill bill I 
made this statement in answer to 
a question by Mr. Hull of Tennessee: 
“Il think they (the Germans) have 
a valuable weapon in their control 
of the world’s supply of that com- 


modity synthetic dyestuffs), and 
they are going to use it.” In con- 
lirmation of that opinion let me 


quote in translated form from an 
article by G. Stein. This article oc- 
cupies the most promiment position 
in the most recent issue of the Far- 
ber-—Zeitung received in this coun- 
iry. This journal its* published in 
Berlin and bears the date February 


i, 1916. The article is found on 
page 33 (the first page) of Part 3 


of Volume 27. I do not knew who 
G. Stem is, and, of course, these 
quotations are simply his opinion, 
but the prominence given the arti- 
cle in such a leading dyestuffs jour- 
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nal suggests that the views are fair- 
ly representative. Let me quote 
among other things the following 
extracts: 

“The German coal-tar dyestuff 
industry ought, after the conclusion 
of peace, to be permitted to sell 
dyestuffs only in Germany and Aus- 
tria, in Turkey and Bulgaria, until 
the German textile factories are 
again fully occupied and all ware- 
houses and stores and all consumers 
are again supplied with good white, 
dyed, and printed goods. Only then 
would it be permissible to furnish 
German coal-tar dyestuffs to neu- 
tral or hostile foreign countries.” 
Again 

“If foreign countries begin again 
too soon to receive good German 
coal-tar dyestuffs, they might easily 
ruin the business of the German ex- 
port trade in finished products.” 
Now listen to this, for we are in- 

cluded in this indictment,— 

“Likewise, no human being, of 
course, can give guarantees for the 
integrity, after the war, of the dye- 
ing establishments, printing estab- 
lishments, dealers in dyestuffs, and 


consumers, in hostile and neutral 
countries.” 
And again— 

“The two branches of industry, 
that of coal-tar dyestuffs and the 


textile industry for finished pro- 

ducts, find it to their interest to 

proceed hand in hand and to adopt 

similar measures.” 

And finally this, which is launched 
particularly against us— 

“For the German coal-tar dye- 
stuff industry there are probably two 
other points to be considered: first, 
this industry and the German in- 
dustry in coal-tar products would 
for the present have no right to sell 
raw material and by-products to 
foreign countries, in order not to 
create unnecessary competition; and 
besides, it would be permissible to 
furnish dyestuffs to America only 
if the American government should 
promise to bury for a long time the 
unjustifiable so-called anti-trust 
question im connection with aniline 
dye interests.” 

These are not idle phantasies of 
my imagination. These are thoughts 
boldly expressed in a leading Ger- 
man dyestuffs journal, which I hold 
before you. What do you think of 
them, gentlemen? What bearing do 
they have on the great industry you 
represent? Do they not forebode 
evil to each one of you, whether 
your output be colored goods or 
gray goods- Is it not time to get 
busy? Should we not let our South- 
ern Democratic Congressmen know 
that we expect better things of them 
than that they should aid in bring- 
ing about the realities of such a 
situation as is here portrayed? Is 
is not wisdom for American textile 
interests to cooperate mm every way 
with American dvyestuff manutfact- 
urers, actual and potential, in the 
rapid, intelligent, and scientific up- 
building of a domestic industry suf- 
ficient in every way for our needs? 

As I dwell on such thoughts my 
heart and mind turn back to that 
noble sentence uttered by President 
Wilson in his Manhattan Club ad- 
dress on “Preparedness” last Novem- 
ber—“For ourselves we ask nothing 
but the full liberty of self-develop- 
ment”, and a great longing fills me 


that we would follow that thought to 
its logical conclusion, which is “In- 
dustrial Freedom” in times of peace 
and “Industrial Preparedness” in 
times of war, on both of which the 
maximum efficiency of our army 
and navy must so largely depend. 
In conclusion let me suggest a 
program of Congressional legislation 
which will fully meet every emer- 


gency of the situation. This pro- 


gram consists of three distinct fea- 


tures, each inadequate in itself, but 
together they would constitute, I 
believe, an unquestionable guaran- 
tee of a self-contained industry on 
which we could forever rely. Tf 
mention these three in the order of 
their relative urgency :— 

First: The prompt passage of a 


bill which embodies the tariff rates. 


recommended by the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. This will insure immediate 
and intelligently planned expansion 
of the domestic dyestuffs industry. 

Second: The passage of an effec- 
tive anti-dumping clause and unfair 
practices act. This will guard the 
home industry against that unfair 
competition we have every reason 
to expect from the German monop- 
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oly in coaltar dyestuffs. 

Third: The passage of the Tariff 
Commission bill now before Con- 
gress. Such a body would give an 
impartial judgement as to when the 
industry is throughly established 
and operating efficiently. When 
that point is reached the advanced 
tariff rates now advocated should 
be lowered in justice to the con- 
suming public. I know from their 
own statements that our dyestuffs 
manufacture will gladly welcome 
and frankly aid the work of such 
an impartial Commission. 

In such matters the voice of your 
Association should be heard. Your 
interests are at stake; the welfare 
of your operatives depends upon 
you. Arouse the Southern press to 
energetic advocacy. By resolutions 
and by aggressive committee effort 
impress our Southern Democratic 
Congressmen with the justice and 
urgency of your cause, and in un- 
mistakable terms make clear to 
them your conviction that in this 
issue neither Democratic doctrine 
nor Republican doctrine finds pa- 
triottic place—“America-First” alone 
should decide. 
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RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


_ Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Draper Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Thos. Leyland & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Eureka Slasher Device Co. 
SOAPS— 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co. 
Draper Company. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 


American Textile Banding Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Draper Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

STARCH— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

SPINNING FRAMES— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 

TURBINES— 

General Electric Company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Collins Brothers. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 

General Electric Company. 
WARPERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Draper Company. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Cc. G. Sargents Cons Corp. 


WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Stripper Fillets. 


Licker-ins re-wound. 

Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 

All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 
order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


TOMPKINS BUILDING 
P. O. BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 
| CARD CLOTHING 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 


Burnisher and 
Emery Fillets. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4 1-2 Perers STREET 
P. O. BOX 793 
ATLANTA, GA 
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Huddersfield, 


England 
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- SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. The Yarn Condi 
Charlotte, N. C. _ 


tioning Machine | 


Southern Selling Agents riers Continuous in 


NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY | operation 
WBIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS . UG. Sargents 
WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH TALLOW Sons Corp. 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OIL Pace 
WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL Graniteville 
SWISSGUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS ’ 
_§. SOFTENE SIC COL 

FINISHING PASTES POTATO STARCHES assachusetts 

BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Southern Agent 


J.S. COTHRAN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


‘Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills AN EXCELLENT GRADE OF 
| GUM TRAGACANTH 


Complete and accurate information relative to 


Southern Cotton Mills . Best suited to the interests of the 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. COo.., CHARLOTTE, N. Quotations on application 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 644 Greenwich St. NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand-Threading Shuttles T H EK D A Vy ID B R QO W N C QO M PA N y 


ORGANIZED 18853 
DAVID BROWN, Pres. and Treas. 


GEO. C. BROWN, Superintendent 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY onan 


Power Loom Shuttles of Every Description Bobbins, Spools and 
Shuttle 


FOR COTTON and WOOLEN MILLS 
Market and Foster Streets, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Self-Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty. 


Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving. Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS Belting. Weaving Reeds 


Office and Factory, Cor. Market and Foster Streets 
LAWRENCE, MASS. AMERICAN SUPELY COMPARY 
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